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COVER CROPS OR FALL PLOWING? > 
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A STUDY IN BALANCING PLANT FOOD ELEMENTS 
Note particularly the great advantage derived from plowing in crimson clover 











NE of our problems this fall will be to determine whether we shall 
fall break our lands or plant them in winter-growing crops; for, 
for several reasons, we doubt the practicability of both deep 

By far the larger part of 

our lands is now in cotton or corn, and to harvest these crops, pasture 

the fields as they should be, and then to break thoroughly and seed to 


breaking and the seeding of cover crops. 


clovers, rye or Oats, is almost out of the ques- 
tion. So the problem at once resolves itself into 
doing that which will be most practicable and 
which will result in the greatest profit. 


It may well be doubted whether there has ever 
been sufficient merit in deep fall plowing, or even 
subsoiling, to justify its general recommendation. 
Under certain local conditions fall plowing and 
leaving the land bare until planting time may be 
justified; but over by far the larger portion of the 
cotton belt, where. rolling, sandy loam lands are 
the rule, there can be little question but that fall 
breaking, when not followed with a winter cover 
crop, isa poor practice. As we have repeatedly 
Th cscaall out, soil cent as is one of our biggest * 


and bigger crops. 


soils predominate. 





leaching. and erosion. 
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losses, and its prevention one of the quickest means toward rich land }} 


To leave our lands bare and exposed to the rains} 


The problem, then, is to avoid the heavy plowing that will take so 


long that the seeding of cover crops afterward} 
will be practically impossible, and at the same time} 
to get these valuable cover crops seeded on every | 
possible acre. Fortunately cotton fields that were | 


expensive preparation, 
and clover. So we believe, after a liberal acreage 
has been planted to oats, that there is no question 
as to the superiority of clover, planted in the cot- 
ton middles, over fall breaking and leaving the 
land bare until spring. As such a winter cover 
crop crimson clover, particularly at present 
prices for seed, stands above all others. 


The farmer who is wise will see that every acre 
now in cotton and intended to go in corn next 














spring, goes im crimson clover at once. 


of our open winters is almost certain to result in heavy losses from / 
Particularly is this true where light, a 
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well prepared and well cultivated last spring and | 
summer are usually in excellent condition, without | 
for seeding small grain} 
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Steel Lined 


SPEED SHELL 


Arrow and Nitro Club 

Everybody calls them ‘‘The Speed Shells’’, 
for short. 
Steel Lined, all the explosive force kept back 
of the shot. No side expansion. A straight- 
away blow that gets the load there quick. 
You take a shorter lead on the fast birds— 
get more of them. 
To get the Speed Shells be sure to see the 
Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC on 
every box. ; 
To keep your gun cleaned and lubricated 


right, use Rem Oil, the mew powder solvent, 
rust preventative, and gun lubricant. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
293 Broadway, New York 
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All the talk in the world cannot down this one big public-guiding fact, 
namely, that after severe comparative tests the Colt was adopted by the Army and 
Navy because ofits marked superiority. Marked superiority! Get that? Don’t buy 
any other but a Colt—it is the safest automatic pistol and the quickest to get into action. 
; This SuGiog Picture FREE 
“Colts to the Front’’ (reproduced here in miniature) is one of the most powerful 
pictures of modern war scenes. We have had alimited number, without advertising, 
finished in beautiful tones by the newoffset process, size 26in. x 20in., on heavy white 
stock suitable forframing. Sent on receipt of 10c to cover cost of postage. Catalog P 
mailed free. If your dealer does not sell Colts, send your order to us. 
Y bi COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Gapacity 


YOU'VE HEARD $0 MUCH ABBUT— built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
than any other mitl, and to ast Jomger. {tis the lightest running, fastest cutting 
little mill you ever Saw—easy to handle, durable and satistactory. Has the famous 
Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 

head blocks, stee! dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 


If You Have Any Land You Might Sell, \ 
Here’s the Chance of Your Lifetime 





, NHERE are thousands of ster- 
ling, thrifty, progressive 
farmers in the North and 

West who want to come South 


and buy land and settle down to 
be neighbors with us. 


There are also thousands of 
farmers in the different parts of 
the South who want to move to 
some other section. Many in the 
mountain regions, for instance, 
want to go to sections where land 
is more easily cultivated, and 
products more easily carried to 
market. These men _ heretofore 
have usually gone West, but today 
there are far bigger opportunities 
in the South, and they should 
move to other sections of the 
South instead of going West. 


Then there are thousands in our 
tobacco and cotton districts who 
want to go to districts they may 
think suited for livestock or dairy- 
ing. Again, there are thousands in 
the hill country who want to take 
up cotton or tobacco or peanuts— 
want to raise one of the South’s 
greatest “money crops.” 


And so it goes. Man is a migra- 
tory animal, and heretofore a 
great trouble has been that if a 
Southern man wanted to move, he 
found the West wooing him with 
a thousand alluring speeches, in- 
viting him in a thousand earnest 
ways—while all the time other 
sections of the South, perhaps 
even more richly endowed by Na- 
ture, were silent as to their re- 
sources and possibilities. 

Now, however, the tide is turn- 
ing. Lands in the South, though 
advancing much in recent years, 
may still be bought for practically 
half what lands of equal fertility 


"in the West command. And if you 


have advantages in your section, 
you may invite not only good set- 
tlers from the North and West, 
but settlers from other parts of 
the South. 


All that you lack is the oppor- 


ERS’ SPECIAL” number of The 
Progressive Farmer to be issued 
October 17. That number will go 
not only to our 170,000 regular sub- 
scribers of The Progressive Farm- 
er from Virginia to Texas, but to 
100,000 selected names of good 
people in the North and West. 


We want every reliable man who 
has an acre of Southern land to 
sell, and who can give satisfactory 
references, to tell about it in this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
And the great big opportunity for 
you lies in the fact that only our 
usual advertising rates ($11.20 per 
inch for “display” and 10 cents per 
word for “classified”) will be 
charged. We will not charge you 
one cent extra for sending this ad- 
veriisoment to 100,000 Northern 
and Western people. 


Of course, anyone who wants to 
use just his local edition—i. e., Ra- 
leigh edition with 806,000 circula- 
tion, at $5.25 per inch, or 4c per 
word, classified; Birmingham- 
Memphis edition, with 70,000, at 
inch or 4c per werd, and 
Dallas edition at $1.40 per inch or 
We can- 
the 
circulation of 


$4.55 per 


2c per word—tan ao so. 
} 


not say, however, what pro- 


portion of extra 
each of these editions will be, and 
to get the full force of the 100,000 
into the North we advise you to 
for all three editions 
at $11.20 per inch, display, or 10c 


per 


send us copy 


word, classified. If you don’t 


understand this clearly write us 
y 


qQuicas 


If you have any land for sale, sit 
down right now and prepare an 
advertisement — describing it as 
though you were talking to a pros- 
pective buyer in person. Tell how 
many acres you have, cleared and 
uncleared; the kind of soil and 
what it is best adapted to; the 
buildings, timber, water supply, 
nearest market, railroad station, 
market, schools, and churches. 


receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


Every part guaranteed 

We build Log Beam 

Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today for Catatog. 


TIN CANS 


For Fruits and Vegetables 


Then—mail it to us with the 
coupon below and we will do the 
rest: 


tunity, and the opportunity will 
come to the whole South in the 
shape of the great “HOME SEEK- 

















COUPON 
For best results in Home Canning 
use VIRGINIA CANS. Made 
from heavy piate and fully guaranteed. 


Low prices and prompt shipments. Special dis- 
counts for early orders. Write for price list today. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 91, Buchanan, Va. 


Try a gross of our Wax Sealing Cans 








Publishers The Progressive Farmer, 


Gentlemen:—Please insert inclosed advertisement under “Southern 
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Lands for Sale” in your great “Home Seekers’ Special,” 270,000 copies, 








Shipped Quick from Richmond 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Direct to user—only one small profit added 

to factory cost. Spotless Rubber Roofing— 
first quality, not seconds nor mill-ends—108 
square feet to rol!, with nails and cement. 
1-Ply, 35 lbs., 78e; 2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 
55 Ibs., $1.34 per roll. Free samples and Cat. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. “The South's Mail Order House” 
175 Shockoe Lane. RICHMOND, VA. 


October 17. I want it to occupy space of inches (if display) 


words (if classified) for which I agree to pay you $11.20 per 
inch or 10 cents per word. I guarantee the land as represented by me 
and will treat any purchaser fairly and squarely. 


Yours truly, 




















East Carolina Teachers Training School. 


A State School to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina, Every energy is di- 
rected to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree toteach. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber 22, 1914. For catalog or other information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Greenville, S. C. 











(Name three reliable, good citizens.) 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











REDUCING THE COTION CROP 
OF NEXT YEAR 


If Our Farmers Are to Yo This Suc- 
cessfully It Is Necessary That They 
Have Liberal Assistance From the 
Business Men 


T IS easy to tell the farmers of the 

South that they must greatly re- 
duce the cotton acreage for next 
year, but it is not easy for the aver- 
age farmer to do so. There can be no 
doubt, however, that it is important 
that the eotton acreage be decreased 
and the acreage in food and feed 
crops be increased; but we fear that 
many of those who so glibly talk 
about reducing the cotton acreage 
one-third or one-half next year do 
not fully realize what that means, 
nor appreciate the difficulties which 
it involves. Nothing has yet mater- 
jally reduced the cotton acreage, ex- 
cept low prices, and these to no large 
extent. All the resolutions, agree- 
ments and free advice possible to 
bring forward have in the past or will 
in the future produce little effect, un- 
less accompanied by a very low price, 
and, even then, judging by past exper- 
eience, the reduction is not likely to be 
large. 

Why is this? All agree that it is 
desirable, and probably it is more im- 
perative that the cotton acreage be 
reduced in 1915 than ever before, be- 
cause the prospects seem to be for 
low-priced cotton and_ high-priced 
food and feed products. Moreover, 
we believe practically all cotton farm- 
ers recognize this necessity and if it 
were as easy aS some seem to think 
there would’ be no question about 
cutting the cotton acreage at least 25 
per cent in 1915. We wish to point 
out some of the difficulties in the way 
of greatly reducing the cotton acre- 
age, not for the purpose of discour- 
aging it, but that those who want to 
reduce the acreage and those who are 
advising that it be reduced—the land- 
lords, merchants, bankers, etc.—may 
the better appreciate the assistance 
they must give if the farmer is to be 
able to carry out their good advice. 

A friend of the writer who has a 
plantation of 2,600 acres in cultiva- 
tion, 2,200 acres of which is cotton, 
asked the writer for a cropping sys- 
tem to meet present conditions and 
reduce the cotton acreage one-half, 
or to 1,100 acres for 1915. We know 
of only about three general field 
crops suitable for growing on a large 
scale in the South. Of course, it may 
be said one-third of this land ought 
to be in pasture, but it is not and can 
not be gotten into pasture without 
larger expense than our farmers can 
afford with the cotton crop of 1914 
likely to sell at 10 cents or below. 
Moreover, if it could be put into pas- 
ture they could not find the money to 
buy them if they found the cattle. So 
we were forced back to our only 
three general field crops which are 
safe and with which we are familiar 
—oats, corn and cotton. 

After reducing the cotton acreage 
on our friend’s 2,600-acre plantation 
to one-half that of 1914 we have about 
1500 acres for corn and oats. The 
immediate problem, therefore, was 
how to put. say 400 acres, now in 
corn, and 300 acres now in cotton, 
into oats. The seed oats alone to sow 
700 acres, at two bushels per acre and 
75 cents a bushel, would amount to 
$1,050, and the difficulties involved in 
getting these oats sowed before the 
Season is too far advanced and at the 
Same time gather the corn and cotton 
-Crops now on the land caused our 


friend to state that he could not do 
it. Some may say that the small 
farmer, with a small acreage, would 
not find it so difficult; but we are of 
the opinion he would find it more dif- 
ficult. He is less able to do the things 
necessary to handle the small acreage 
than is the large planter to handle a 
large acreage, because his financial 
resources are usually less, even in 
proportion to his acreage. 

But when the new crops which 
must take the place of the reduction 
in cotton are sowed our difficulties 
have scarcely begun. We have no 
harvesters to reap them, no threshers 
to thresh them, and no market for 
them after they are ready to be sold. 
And we have had no experience in 
doing these things. Many will say 
we have a market for the oats, be- 
cause we buy oats largely from the 
northwest. I wish to remind these 
that there is a difference between a 
“demand” and a “market” for oats. 
We have the demand for them and 
other sections may demand them, but 
we have no “market or marketing fa- 
cilities.’ When our merchants want 
oats do they buy them of the local 
farmer? Have we elevators or other 
places for storing and _ handling 
grains? Do we know anything about 
the marketing of such crops? We 
have been in the habit—our mer- 
chants have—of ordering oats, when 
they want them, from some northern 
firm, and it is easier to continue this 
than to buy them locally since we 
have no local marketing facilities es- 
tablished. These are real difficulties 
and while in time we could overcome 
them it is scarcely possible to do so 
in one year. Suppose we had no cot- 
ton gins and no system of cotton 
marketing established, does anyone 
suppose we could provide them in one 
year? 

The same or similar difficulties ap-~ 
ply to all other new crops and, there- 
fore, we insist that if our farmers are 
to greatly reduce the cotton acreage 
for 1915, which we believe they should 
do, they must have much help from 
merchants, bankers and landowners. 


HOW TO USE LIME 


While Lime Is Helpful to Most Soils 
It Cannot Take the Place of Nitro- 
gen, Phosphoric Acid, and Potash 


NQUIRIES which come to The Pro- 

gressive Farmer indicate that many 
of our readers do not yet understand 
the reasons why lime is applied to 
the soil and the part it plays in crop 
production. For instance, the two 
following are typical of a large num- 
ber of inquiries received: 





“Tf I apply 600 or 700 pounds of 
lime on wheat and oats and no 
fertilizer, may I expect the same 
results as if fertilizer had been 
used?” 

“Which is best for oats, ground 
phosphate rock or ground lime- 
stone?” 

It is not quite correct to state that 
lime is not a fertilizer, for on some 
soils, and especially for some crops, 
lime may be needed as a plant food, 
or fertilizer. It is, however, quite 
safe to state that ground limestone 
will not take the place of ground 
phosphate rock, or other carrier of 
phosphorus, if the soil needs phos- 
phorus. In short, lime will not take 
the place of the plant foods, nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium generally 
found in fertilizers, although lime 
may aid in making these plant foods 
already in the soil more readily and 
more largely available for feeding 


‘the next crop. 


the crops. To the extent that lime 
increases the amounts of these plant 
foods available for feeding the crop, 
it may be said to take the place of 
fertilizers, so far as present needs are 
concerned; but because of this fact, 
lime may be a means of decreasing 
the supply of plant foods left in the 
soil. In other words, lime improp- 
erly used may be a means for de- 
reasing rather than increasing the 
fertility of the soil. 

Lime has many good effects on 
soil, but its most important function 
is probably for making sour soils 
“sweet,” or suitable places for bacte- 
ria to live and thrive. The use of 
lime is, therefore, generally most 
profitable in connection with the 
growing of legumes, although it may 
also pay in connection with other 
crops. 

But lime should not be used instead 
of nitrogen and phosphorus-bearing 
fertilizers, but rather in addition to 
them. 


Best Time to Plow Under Pea Vines 


READER asks, “When is the best 
time to turn under pea vines for 
fertilizer ?” 

This is an ever present problem and 
there will also always be differences 
of opinions regarding it. Moreover, 
conditions, which vary greatly, will 
always influence a correct answer to 
the question. 

By all means the best time to plow 
under pea vines is as soon as they 
have completed their growth, provid- 
ded another crop is to follow imme- 
diately. But if the pea crop does not 
mature until fall and no winter cover 
crop is to be sowed on the land, and 
this land lies so that it will wash 
away badly, it is probably equally 
certain that the land had better not 
be broken—the peas plowed under— 
until late winter or early spring, or 
not until a few weeks before sowing 
On the other hand, if 
the land is reasonably level, so that 
it is not washed away badly by the 
winter rains, the pea vines may be 
plowed under at ‘any time during the 
late fall or winter, or at least the 
pea vines had better be plowed under 
sufficiently in advance of the planting 
of the next crop to allow them to4par- 
tially decay and become easily and 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. 

In other words, the time the pea 
vines should be plowed under de- 
pends more on the cropping system 
and the way the land lies, than on 
the condition of the pea vines. But, 
we repeat, if another crop is to fol- 
low immediately, as is always desira- 
ble, then the sooner the pea vines are 
plowed under after they have com- 
pleted their growth, the more good 
that will be obtained from them. 


the 








Feeding Value of Pumpkins 
READER 


feeding value 
pigs and cows. 
Henry in his “Feeds and Feeding” 
says: “Hills of the Vermont Sta- 
tion found that two and one-half tons 
of pumpkins, including was 
equal to one ton of corn silage for 
dairy cows. French of the Oregon 
Station found that 200-pound pigs, 
when daily consuming 26 pounds of 
cooked, common, yellow field pump- 
kins and a small allowance of wheat 
shorts gained one and _ one-half 
pounds caily.” Rommel, taking the 
results of the experiment stations, 
states in Bulletin 47 of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
that 273 pounds of grain and 376 
pounds of raw pumpkins produced 
100 pounds of gain with fattening 
hogs. Also that 1,150 pounds of cook- 
ed pumpkins and 222 pounds of grain 
produced 100 pounds of gain. 
In Colorado, it is reported that 
hogs are fed raw squashes with satis- 


the 
for 


wishes to know 
of pumpkins 


seeds, 


factory results. The following gives 
the digestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
of pumpkins and sweet potatoes and 
corn, for purposes of comparison: 





Protein | Carbo- 
lbs hyd’tes 
bs. 


Fat 
lbs. 





— 
Pumpkins ........ ‘ 5.8 
Sweet Potatoes-_- i 22.9 

B.8 


0.2 
0.3 
ES : 66 4.3 














While pumpkins are of value to 
form a part of the ration for hogs 
and cows, and probably will serve 
weil to take the place of other succu- 
lent feeds, they are low in feeding 
value and contain a large per cent of 
water. They are less valuable than 
an equal weight of potatoes and 
should, like potatoes and other root 
crops, form only a comparatively 
small part of the ration, especially 
for hogs, because they are too bulky 
for an animal with a small stomach 
like the hog. It would seem from the 
data available that cooking does not 
add to their value. 

In feeding pumpkins to hogs some 
feed rich in protein, and probably a 
small quantity of corn in addition, 
should be used. For cows, when sil< 
age or green pasture is not available, 
pumpkins will probably prove of 
value as a source of succulent rough 
feed. 





Dexter Cattle 


READER wants to know wheré 
Dexter cattle can be had. 

Some contend that the Dexter cats 
tle have been developed from a cross! 
between the Kerry and Devon breeds. 
and others that they have been des 
veloped by selection. As distinguished 
from the Kerry they are rounder and 
plumper, have shorter and stronger 
or thicker legs, a large head and 
straighter and coarser hair. The diss 
tinctions are being largely obliterated 
by freely mixing the two types. 

There are few of these cattle in the 
United States and possibly there is 
no large place of usefulness for them 
in this country. Their small size and 
hardiness are well adapted to sec< 
tions where feed is scarce and. cons- 
ditions rather hard for the larger 
breeds; but for dairy purposes in 
this country they are probably in« 
ferior to the popular breeds such as 
Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein and Ayr 
shire. Mr. C. S. Plumb, Columbus, 
Ohio, is the Secretary of The Ameri¢ 
can Kerry and Dexter Cattle Club. 





Sowing Turf Oats 


READER wishes to know when 
turf oats should be sowed in East 
Mississippi. 

We doubt if turf oats should be 
sowed at all in East Mississippi. If 
the Red Rust-proof varieties are sow- 
ed by October 1, we believe they will 
give better grazing and make a larg- 
er yield than the turf oat. The turf 
oat will stand more severe winter 
freezing and the straw is not so 
coarse and somewhat longer, which 
characters possibly makes the turf 
oat a better hay plant than the Red 
Rust-proof, in these respects. But if 
sowed with vetch or crimson clover 
the Red Rust-proof is better, bes 
cause the straw, being stiffer, holds 
the vetch up better and it is about 
two weeks earlier than the turf, 
which makes it mature more nearly 
the same time as the crimson clover. 
The turf oat is also more likely to 
suffer from rust, therefore we think 
its place of usefulness is not in the 
Cotton Belt, but just north of it. It 
will not do for sowing after Decem- 
ber, and should probably be sowed 
from September 15 to November 1. 
according to the locality. 





Remember that if what you want to buy; 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no< 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 














a By W. F. MASSEY 





What Farmers Want to Know 











PLANTING FRUIT TREES 


Fall Is the Best Time for Setting 
Trees—How to Head Them—Keep- 
ing the Orchard in Good Condition 


ROM Virginia: “I would like to 

set about 100 peach and apple 
trees, say about 20 to 25 peach and 7 
to 80 apple trees. Please tell the i esi 
varieties to ripen in succession, how 
far apart to set them, and whether 
to plant in fall or spring, as the land 
is just being cleared and has not been 
in cultivation for a number of years. 
Aiso where is the best place to get 
them?” 

Many of the good old varicties of 
peaches have been superseded by new 
ones, and there are very good oid 
varieties that are now hard to get. 
For early peaches plant the Greens- 
boro, a larger and better peach than 
Amsden, formerly planted. Mountain 
Kose is old but still good. Champion, 
cne of the hardiest and surest to 
bear; Oldmixon Free is one of the 
very best, and Crawford’s Late, EIl- 


betta, Ray and Chair’s Choice are 
good, 

For early apples plant Yellow 
Transparent, Red Astrakan, Early 
Harvest; for fall, Bonum, Bucking- 


ham, Fall Cheese; for winter, Virginia 
Beauty, Stayman Winesap, York Im- 
perial, Grimes Golden. This last one 
is best for early winter and Christ- 
mas. 

Always plant fruit trees in the fall. 
Our soil does not usually freeze deep- 
ly and the trees will be making new 
fibrous feeding roots ready for the 
swelling buds in the spring, and the 
trees will be far more certain to live 
than if planted in the spring. Set the 
peach trees 20, feet apart each way 
and the apples 35 feet. Or you can 
set the apples 40 feet apart and put a 
peach tree between them, and the 
shorter-lived peach will be out of the 
way by the time the apples need all 
the r.om. 

Never allow agred cedar tree near 
en apple orchard, for the cedar car- 
ries the winter stage of the rust on 
the apple leaves. You cannot grow 
apple trees and red cedars together. 
In buying apples always buy one- 
year-o'd trees. Peach trees are al- 
ways sold at one year, but many peo- 
ple want large apple trees. The nur- 
serymen always have the three and 
four-year-old trees, and you have to 
accept the head started in the nur- 
sery, and this will always give you 
too talla stem. As Mr. Hale, the not- 
ed fruit grower, once said at a hor- 
ticultural meeting at Front Royal, 
Va., “I grow fruit on the head of the 
tree and not on the trunk, and I only 
want trunk enough to carry the 
head.” In these days when spraying 
is absolutely necessary to success, we 
want low-headed trees, and a low- 
lieaded tree is safer from the ‘wind 
and snow, and more easy to gather 
fruit from. 

When trees are received unpack 
them at once and set them with the 
roots in a furrow and cover them 
with earth till you get to planting. In 
lifting the trees from the nursery 
rows the fine fibers and root hairs, 
the only parts that get food from the 
soil, are inevitably destroyed. New 
fbers will be produced more quickly 
from a clean cut surface than from 
the old dried fibers. Therefore in 
planting I prune all the roots to 
about six or eight inches all around, 
cutting on the under surface with a 
sharp knife and a sloping cut, so as 
io expose as much of the cut surface 
to the moist earth as practicable. 
Then in planting ram every inch of 
soil tight as it is put in, the idea be- 

1y to retain moisture and exclude 
the drying air. Then, when planted, 
i prune the tops at once, cutting the 
peaches back to a good bud about 10 
inches from the soil surface. 


The advantage now in the planting 
of one-year apples will appear, for 
these will be mere switches with live 
buds throughout, and you can start 
the head just where it should be. I 
cut apples back to about two feet, 
cutting just above a bud. In spring, 
when the growth starts, let three or 
four well situated buds grow to form 
the head and keep all others rubbed 
off, and if during the summer one of 
these seems to be ectting the start of 
the others, pinch its tip to prevent 
gctting a one-sided tree. 

Never plant corn in an orchard, as 
it smothers the trees too much, but 
always plant some early, low-growing 
crop, for cultivation should stop in 
July to give the trees a chance to 
ripen the season’s growth. Early po- 
tatoes are a good crop, and the or- 
chard should have crimson clover 
sown after the early crop as a winter 
cover and a crop to turn under for 
the benefit of the trees in the spring. 
When apple trees are well grown and 
begin to fruit, the orchard should be 
sown to grass, and the grass cut at 
least twice in summer and the cut 


of you will seldom get the same peach 
from seed, for the seed will vary a 
great deal, You may get a good peach 


from the seed, but the chances are 
that you will get a poorer one than 
the one from which the seed came. 
The only way to get the same peach 
is to plant seed in a nursery row and 
next summer bud the seedlings near 
the ground with buds from the tree 
you want to reproduce. Then the next 
spring when the buds start to grow 
cut off the old top and train up the 
bud for the new tree and you can set 
these in the orchard that fall and 
have your peach tree. 





Killing Wild Onions 


LEASE let me know if there is any 

way to kill wild onions or garlic 
which come up among the wheat and 
spoil the flour.” 

There is no doubt of the damage 
the wild garlic does in wheat, for the 
millers will not use it. The Depart- 

hee 
ment of Agriculture has issued a bul- 
letin on the manner of growth. Each 
cluster of onions makes a large white 
bulb and a cluster of dark small ones. 
The white one grows in the fali, and 
the method is to let this grow until 
the bulb is hollow and then plow 
them under completely. The small 
bulbs do not grow till spring. Then 
let these grow till hollow and then 





6peration. 





GOOD ADVICE FOR NORTH CAROLINA AND 
ALL OTHER STATES: POOL YOUR COT- 
TON SEED AND GET THEIR VALUE 


4 tors price paid for cotton seed in different markets of North Carolina this 
season varies as much as seven dollars per ton. 
why cotton seed should be worth seven dollars per ton less in one town than 
another? I have already noted that there is that much difference in the prices 
and in towns located within less than a hundred miles of each other. 

There is perhaps no product of the farm upon which farmers pay bigger 
“rake-offs” than-cotton seed. And yet protection is possible through local co- 
It has-already been abundantly demonstrated by the Farmers’ Union 
that a group of Local Unions may successfully codperate in the sale of cotton 
seed in a very profitable manner for the codperators. 
about this kind of codperation is the fact that the benefits go only to the mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Union—to the coéperators. 
tem is the scheme that does the work. If your Local and County Union is not 
selling your cotton seed on the collective plan, write the Secretary of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union, Aberdeen, N. C., for contract blanks and get busy. 

Don’t give away your cotton seed. The war should put the price of cotton 
seed up along with other food products, but if you will permit them, the cot- 
tonseed-oil mills and the middlemen will get all the benefits. 


—J.Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer, North Carolina State Union. 


Is there any good reason 


And one good feature 


The pooling or contract sys- 








grass left on the ground as a mulch. 
Never make a hay field or pasture of 
an orchard, but keep the soil fertile 
by annual topdressings of bone meal, 
and grow the trees for fruit alone. 





Drying Apples 


LEASE tell me how to cure dried 

apples. We have a good many and 
are anxious to dry some.” 

Of course, you can pare and cut the 
apples and put them on boards in 
the sun, but I have a much quicker 
way. I have a lot of glass sashes that 
J use on frames for lettuce, etc., in 
winter. I place these sashes on car- 
penter’s trestles and lay cheese cloth 
on the glass to keep the fruit from 
sticking to it. Then I put a scantling 
across each end of the sash and put 
the fruit on and place another sash 
on top. In the sun under this glass 
the fruit dries very rapidly. Any old 
sashes can be used, but mine are six 
feet long and three feet wide. 





Planting Peach Seed 


HEN should I plant peach seed 


for the best results? I have a 
special tree from which TI wish to 
grow some young trees.” 


Peach seed can be planted in the 
fall and will grow in the spring. For- 
merly the nurserymen bedded the 
seed over winter in sand to sprout, 
but now they plant them in the nur- 
sery rows with a drill made for the 
purpose. But if you want to get the 
same peach that you now have a tree 





turn them ail under so as to com- 
pletely hide the tops. The Indiana 
Experiment Station has just issued a 
bulletin, No. 176, giving results in kill- 
ing garlic by spraying with oil. You 
can get this on application to the 
Indiana Experiment Station, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 





Setting Strawberries 


HEN is the best time to set 
strawberry plants, and what kind 
of soil suits them best?” 

The best time in the South to set 
strawberry plants is in November. 
The best soil for strawberries is a 
level soil that is naturally moist and 
where the water table is not far 
down. Reclaimed black swamp soil is 
excellent. Heavy fertilization and 
clean cultivation are essential. 





Pecan Trees Fail to Bear 


I LTAVE bought a farm that has about 
20 acres in pecan planted 
from seed about 20 years ago, 
have never yet borne any of 
amount. What is trouble 
them? The ground has been 
vated every year.” 

Trees grown from seed take much 
longer time to get into bearing than 


trees, 
and 
any 
with 
culti- 


the 
LIit¢ 


budded trees, and ail you can do is 
to wait onthem. Put the land in grass 
and that will make gome check on 


thei and will throw them into bear- 
ing sooner than cultivating them. 
Mow the grass and leave it on the 
ground as a mulch. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Composition of Tobacco Dust 


LEASE give me the analysis of 
tobacco dust. How does it com- 


pare in the availability of the potash 
with potash salts? Where can it 
be had?” 

Tobacco dust will vary some ac- 
cording to the amount of foreign 
matter, such as sand, that it may 
contain, but it will not be far from 2 
per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent potash, 
and 1 per cent phosphoric acid. As 
some of the potash is in the form of 
nitrate of potash, it is quite readily 
available. You can get it from the 
American Tobacco Company, Dur- 
Ham, .N.-'G. 





Leaf Curl in Peaches 


ROM South Carolina. “I have some 
peach trees in bad shape, the 
leaves curl up tightly and get yellow- 
ish and gum exudes on the trunks. 
What is the cause and the remedy?” 
Your trees have the disease known 
as leaf curl, Exoascus deformans. 
They should be well sprayed with the 
lime-sulphur wash when the leaves 
fall and again in spring before the 
leaves put out. You can buy the lime- 
sulphur in a concentrated form from 
seedsmen, and dilute it for spraying. 
Then examine the trees spring and 
fall for borers at the base and cut 
them out. 





Growing Peonies 


LEASE give me some information 
in regard to growing peonies and 
when to plant.” 

Unless you have naturally moist 
clay loam soil I fear that peonies will 
do poorly in your climate. Right now 
is the best time to plant them and 
you can get the roots from any of the 
leading seed houses in Richmond, 
3altimore or Philadelphia. I find 
that the only way to get a good 
bloom of peonies is to mulch the soil 
around them heavily with manure in 
spring to retain moisture. In a sandy 
soil in the South you will seldom get 
much bloom on peonies. 





Borers in Plum Trees 


HAVE a fine plum tree that the 

borers have nearly destroyed. It 
bore a good crop, but now it looks as 
though the borers have nearly fin- 
ished it.” And you have known the 
borers were there and let them stay. 
The plum is probably budded on 
peach stock and the borers are al- 
ways bad on the peach. The only 
thing to do is to clean them out. Take 
a knife and follow up the track of the 
borer and kill him, and then keep a 
watch on the tree and keep the bor- 
ers cut out. That is the only practi- 
cal way. 





Paris Green on Cabbage 


PUT some Paris green on my cab- 

bage before they headed, and some 
of my neighbors say they would not 
eat the heads. Can I use them with- 
out danger?” 

There will be no risk in using the 
cabbage. It is common to use ‘Paris 
green on cabbage to destroy the 
green caterpillars. The head forms 
from the inside and the poison does 
not get into it. Nearly all the late 
cabbage sold on the markets have 
been sprayed with Paris green. 





Making Bermuda Pasture 


WANT to set a permanent pasture 

of Bermuda grass. The land is now 
in cotton. How shall I fix the land 
and plant the grass? Will the seed 
mature here?” 

Spring is the only time to plant 
Bermuda, as it is a summer grass and 
would not grow in winter. You can 
plant the running stems, commonly 
called roots, in shallow furrows two 
feet apart in April and cover lightly 
and they will soon cover the ground. 
Few if any seed are made here. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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WILL ROTATIONS REMEDY TOBACCO WILT? 





Some Promising Results Reported From Granville County—Clover 
After Tobacco Followed by Corn and Grass 





By S.R. Winters, Oxford, N. C. 


HE shifting of the activities of 

the tobacco “wilt”—a local term 

descriptive of a disease that saps 
the life-blood from healthy, thriving 
tobacco--from its original seat of war- 
fare in southern Granville to central 
portions of the county again focus- 
es attention to the elusive germ. The 
movements of the wilt belt from its 
original stronghold in the vicinity of 
Creedmoor and Hester to central 
portions of Granville County attach 
interest to the methods of the farm- 
ers that are effectively combatting 
the disease. 

The wilt has extended its activities 
to other sections of the County 
where five years ago it gave no sign 
of an appearance. Yet, in the heart 
of its original stronghold, where it 
first appeared 30 years ago, there are 
unmistakable signs that its destruc- 
tiveness is diminishing. The claims 
of the recognized leaders of the to- 
bacco growing industry are that they 
have established safeguards against 
the fatality of the wilt. The claims 
of these farmers are not without sup- 
port. The 25 farmers interviewed by 
the writer were united in their belief 
that rotation of crops is an effective 
instrument in waging warfare on the 
disease. 

Illustrative of the effectiveness of 
rotation of crops in combatting the 
disease as against the practice of the 
one-crop doctrine are here reproduc- 
ed photographs of the two types of 
tobacco fields. The tobacco field al- 
together free from the wilt is situa- 
ted three miles from Hester and a 
like number of miles from Stem, and 
1s owned and cultivated by H. M. 
Bragg. The adjoining field of tobac- 
co—two-thirds of which parched on 
the hill from the effects of the wilt— 
is separated from the field of Mr. 
Bragg only by a narrow hillside ditch. 
In details the methods employed by 
these two farmers are not in sharp 
contrast. The two fields of tobacco 
were watered and planted on the 
same day; the soil is identical in na- 
ture, being the Durham sandy loam. 
The ratio of fertilizer used to the 
1,000 hills of tobacco did not vary 
each using 200 pounds of 8-3-3 goods. 
The single dissimilarity in their 
methods of cultivation was that Mr. 

3ragg is a firm disciple of the “break- 
deep doctrine.” 

Rotation Makes the Difference 

EREIN lies the big difference: The 

tobaco field of Mr. Bragg was, 
the preceding year, in a crop of corn, 
and for years previous thereto had 
systematically been shifted in other 
crops than tobacco—rye, wheat, corn 
and’clover. The tobacco field of his 
neighbor, which evidenced the fatali- 
ty of the wilt in its worst form, had, 
with the exception of two years, been 
planted in tobacco for 40 consecutive 





years. Even one of the notable ex- 
ceptions had given a much-needed 


lease on the impoverished soil, fol- 
lowing a period of years without rota- 
tion, and the following year the wilt 
released its hold. The succeeding 
year, however, in the train of two 
successive years in tobacco again, re- 
introduced the disease in big doses. 

The farmer afflicted by the disease 
admitted the efficacy of the rotation 
of crops practiced by Mr. Bragg. The 
exeuse he advanced in reply to the 
question as to why the methods of 
Mr. Bragg were not followed was 
that the scarcity of choice tobacco 
land rendered the example impracti- 
cable. 

The scheme of rotation of crops 
practiced by R. C. Bullock, whose 
farm is situated half-way between 
Creedmoor and Hester, again re-em- 
phasizes, the efficiency of rotation of 
crops in combatting the wilt. In 
brief, his system recommends cultiva- 
tion of tobacco on any piece of 
ground once in three years. The or- 





der of his shifting of crops runs: 
First year, crimson clover; second 
year, ‘corn; and third year, a heavy 
crop of red-top or herdsgrass. In 
preparation for the tobacco crop the 
cut-away harrow is run over the land 
three times between the month of 
January and planting time. He uses 
only 160 pounds of commercial fertil- 
izers to the 1,000 hills of tobacco, sta- 
ble manure at the ratio of five two- 
horse wagon loads supplying any fur- 
ther need for plant food. 

Rotation of crops as a means of 
combatting the wilt has received the 
unqualified endorsement of the Gran- 
ville County Tobacco Experiment 
Station. This sanction, coupled with 
the practical testimonials cited by 


destructive 
known. 


diseases of tobacco 

“I might say in this connection that 
we have been conducting experi- 
ments in Granville County during the 
past four or five years in codperation 
with the State Experiment Station, 
with a view to discovering practical 
means of controlling this disease. 
These studies have included extensive 
experiments in the chemical and phye 
sical treatment of the soil, efforts to 
obtain a type of tobacco immune to 
the disease, and the possibility of 
controlling the disease by suitable 
systems of crop rotation. It might be 
added that we have been unable to 
find any practical treatment of the 
soil, either physical or chemical 
which is effective, and our efforts to 
obtain immune types of tobacco have 
been only partially successful thus 
far. In another year or two we hope 
to have definite results regarding sys- 
tems of rotation adapted to the pur- 
pose in view. 











A Tobacco Field Badly Infected With Wilt 

















A Tobacco Field on Which a Three-year Rotation Has Been Practiced 


and Which Is Free of Wilt. 


the tobacco farmers, insures a dimin- 
ishing of the disease which has prov- 
ed sucha menaceto the Granville 
County tobacco farmer. 


Editorial Comment.—We referred 
Mr. Winter’s article to an expert to- 
bacco authority of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, whose 
comment is as follows: 

“T have read with much interest the 
article prepared by Mr. Winters and 
will comment briefly on the subject 
matter. I note that the name, “tobac- 
co wilt,” is referred to as a local 
term, but it might be of interest to 
observe that the Granville wilt, or a 
very similar disease, is well known in 
some other sections of this country 
and in foreign tobacco-growing coun- 
tries, and is receiving the attention 
of investigators abroad as well as in 
this country. It is one of the most 


Farm of R. C. Bullock 


“We have been following with 
much interest the work of Mr. R. C. 
Bullock in rotating his tobacco lands, 
and if his further work along this 
line confirms the results to date, his 
efforts will prove of inestimable val- 
ue to the farmers of Granville and 
adjoining counties. I do not think 
Mr. Winters makes entirely clear the 
system of rotation which Mr. Bul- 
lock is following. As we understand 
it, his system is about as follows: 
The land is seeded to clover after 
tobacco in the fall and the following 
year is put in corn. The corn crop is 
followed by redtop or herdsgrass. 
Note that the grass is allowed to 
stand two or three years before to- 
bacco is again put on the land. Thus 
tobacco is grown once in four or five 
years. 

“With reference to the use of sta- 
ble manure, we take it that the quan- 


ry 
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tity named by Mr. Winters refers to 


the rate per acre, rather than per 
thousand hills of tobacco. Moderate 
applications of barn manure will us- 
ually give good results with flue- 
cured tobacco, but excessive quanti- 
ties should be avoided, as under 
these conditions the tobacco is very 
susceptible to injury from leaf spot 
diseases. 

“We are not familiar with the de- 
tails of Mr. Bragg’s method of rota- 
tion. We believe, however, that any 
system of rotation will be helpful in 
controlling the disease, provided 
only those crops are grown which 
are immune to the wilt germ or or- 
ganism. 

“The vital problem in combatting 
the tobacco wilt through crop rota- 
tion is to ascertain definitely which 
crop plants are not attacked by the 
wilt organism and, as stated above, 
we are now giving special attention 
to this problem. The principle in- 
volved is a simple one; namely, that 
of starving out the wilt organism by 
growing on the land for a sufficient 
length of time only those crop plants 


which do not furnish food for its 
sustenance. In addition to certain 
crop plants other than tobacco, it 


appears that some of the common 
weeds in the wilt district are attack- 
ed by the disease. It is believed that 
suitable systems of rotation, coupled 
with precautions to avoid re-infection 
of the soil, will afford a practical 
means of bringing this destructive 
disease under control.” 





GREAT DEMONSTRATION EX- 
HIBIT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 





Demonstration Forces to Occupy En- 
tire Steel Building at State Fair 
Grounds 


LANS are now being carried: out 

which are expected to result in 
the greatest exhibit of demonstration 
work ever collected in any State. This 
will be the exhibit of the demonstra- 
tion forces at the State Fair this 
year, when the entire steel building 
at the fair grounds will be given over 
to the agricultural extension forces 
of the State. 

The 46 farm demonstration agents 
of Clemson College, the 24 home eco- 
nomics agents of Winthrop College, 
and the poultry, dairy, livestock and 
mill village workers of the State agri- 
cultural and ‘normal colleges are all 
to be represented in this exhibit. 

W. W. Long, State agent of farm 
demonstration and director of exten- 
sion of Clemson College, informed 
his entire force of agents several 
months ago that each man would be 
expected to exert his best efforts to 
prepare a good exhibit to represent 
his county. Every county agent in 
the State is working to make a good 
showing. 

In the big steel building at the fair 
grounds there will be 44 booths for 
the county demonstration agents, 24 
for the girls’ club agents, four for the 
livestock agents of Clemson College, 
two for the.mill village work, and one 
each for the poultry and dairy ex- 
perts of Clemson College. 

Each booth will be 12x15 feet in 
size and the designs for the booths 
have been prepared by R. E. Lee, ar- 
chitect and professor of drawing and 
designing at Clemson College. 

It is believed that this exhibit will 
give to the people of the State who 
see it a better conception of the 
broad scope of the demonstration 
work in South Carolina than can any 
other one thing. It will be a visual 
demonstration of the magnitude of 
the work. 





Think of a farmer paying 20 cents 
for meat, $1.25 for wheat and high 
prices for everything to eat and sell- 
ing cotton at 71-2 cents. Such a 
thing is preposterous. It ought not 
to be. Our system is wrong, entirely 
wrong. The idea of a farmer with his 
corn crib and meat house, grits, meal 
and flour mill out in the Northwest.— 
Johnston, S. C., News-Monitor. 
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More Views on the Cotton Crisis 








LIMIT THE SUPPLY TO THE AC- 
TIVE DEMAND 


Only by Absolutely Withdrawing 25 
or 30 Per Cent of the Crop From 
the Market Can the Situation Be 
Saved 


A STRONGER tone has been noted 
in the cotton market this week. 
This has been due entirely to the dis- 
position to hold cotton so generally 
shown by the farmers. Good mid- 
dling has worked up to 8c in the 
Savannah market, and the demand 
has exceeded the offerings. While 
receipts have been remarkably light, 
still only a very limited part was put 
on the market. 

Sufficient assistance has now been 
provided for to enable the rational 
marketing of the crop. The import- 
ant point is to keep the offerings 
within the limits of the demand. It 
looks like the crop may approximate 
16,000,000 bales, which would not have 
been excessive but for the war. By 
reason of the war, the world’s con- 
sumption promises to be reduced by 
at least 4,000,000 bales, or about one- 
fourth of the crop. Attempts to 
miarket the entire crop would entail 
ja decline to a much lower level. The 
‘Anticipation of such a contingency has 
served to restrain the disaffected ele- 
ment among buyers to go very slow 
at first. 

Now the price always depends on 
the relation between the supply and 
the demand. The war has precipita- 
ted a violent decline by suddenly re- 
ducing the demand, while improving 
crop prospects have increased the 
presumed supply. If the world this 
year wants only about 12,000,000 bales, 
then a crop of that size should have 
been taken without any material de- 
pression being caused by the war. It 
now follows that if we will resolutely 
keep the crop—that is, the commer- 
cial crop—down to the supposed re- 
quirements, we should undergo no 
disastrous fall in prices. 

To accomplish this, it is only nec- 
essary to keep the surplus entirely 
off the market. It will not do to 
merely hold the extra 4,000,000 bales 
at home or in warehouses pending a 
return of the market to acceptable 
prices. Knowledge that such an ad- 
dition to the supply was standing, 
@waiting the call of the buyer, would 
act as a dead weight. It is essential 
that the cotton be definitely remov- 
ed as a factor in the situation, so that 
the total available crop be cut down 
to not over 12,000,000 bales. 

This means that about 30 per cent 
of the crop—25 per cent at any rate— 
must be absolutely eliminated. Enough 
cash is available to hold this amount. 
For instance, supposing the Georgia 
crop to be 2,600,000 bales, then at 
least 600,000 bales of this must be en- 
tirely removed from the possibility of 
a market this year. This should be 
definitely held off by formal compact 
for one year. The owners of the cot- 
ton could be advanced $40 a bale, 
which would involve a total for Geor- 
gia of say $24,000,000. The only risk 
would be the possibility of the price 
being lower than 8 cents a year later. 
Ample security against this risk 
would be found in a decisive reduct- 
ion of the next acreage. The other 
States would have to care for a simi- 
lar proportion of their crop. 

There is no lack of means to carry 
out this idea; what is needed is or- 
ganization, together with mutual co- 
Operation on the part of the several 
cotton producing States. While this 
30 per cent of the crop could be se- 
gregated any time within the next 
few months, the sooner the plan 
could begin to be operated the soon- 
er the effects would be felt on the de- 
pressed market. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 


When writing to advertisers 


mention 
Progressive Farmer. 


The 


COTTON CONSUMING CLUBS 


Should Be Organized in Every Coun- 
ty, City, and Village of the South— 
A “C. C. C.” Button a Badge of Good 


Sense 


E VENTURE the assertion that 

there are no less than $200,000,000 
worth of cotton goods on the store 
shelves of the South from Virginia to 
Texas. These goods are in the form 
of suits of clothes, underwear, shirts, 
handkerchiefs, socks, stockings, blan- 
kets, sheets, coverlets, table-cloths, 
napkins, rugs, etc. 

If this enormous stock of manu- 
factured cotton were only absorbed 
by our people of the South, the cot- 
ton problem would be vastly relieved, 


use whenever 
and winter. 
buying 


practicable this fall 
We do not advocate 
needlessly, but we do urge 
that our people, when buying at all, 
show loyalty to our own product. We 
would have this little “C. C. C.” but- 
ton a badge of sound business sense 
and loyalty to the South. 

If our own people will not make 
some slight sacrifice this fall and win- 
ter, if indeed it be a sacrifice, and use 
cotton in every way as a substitute, 
then let us not whimper. “God helps 
those that help themselves.” 

Let our farmers insist on having 
their grain shipped in cotton bag- 
ging; let every plow line be a cotton 
article and so on down the list. 

Our farmers should realize that 
consumption is the keynote. We 
must not look too much to a paternal 
government to carry a burden of un- 
consumed cotton with another crop 
to come on next year. 





| A. & M. COLLEGE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 

















President D. H. Hill 











Prof. W. F. Massey 


EXT week, October 1, 2, 3, the North Carolina A. & M. College will cel- 
ebrate its first quarter-centennial with a great reunion of the old stu- 


dents and addresses by several men of National reputation. 


Secretary 


Daniels, Ex-Governor W. W. Kitchin, Ex-Governor Robert B. Glenn, Ex- 
Governor T. J. Jarvis and Dr. Chas. W. Dabney of Cincinnati will be among 


the speakers. 


When the College opened in 1889 it had seventy-two stud- 


ents, now 682; then eight members of the faculty, now fifty-five; then one 
building, now twenty-one; then sixty-two acres of land, now 486. 

It is naturally pleasing to us to recall that perhaps no other one agen- 
cy in North Carolina was so potent a force in securing the establishment 
of the College as The Progressive Farmer, and its founder and first Editor, 


Col L. &- Balk: 


We make this the occasion for extending our especial congratula- 
tions and felicitations to two of the members of the first faculty—Dr. D. 
H. Hill, the present efficient President of the College, and Prof. W. F. Mas- 
sey who was long the best known member of the agricultural teaching 


force. 


And incidentally we may note that on September 30, just the day 


before next week’s celebration begins, Prof. Massey will have a birthday 


—75 years young! 


We can only repeat the remark made by us some weeks ago: 


“tt ts 


impossible to estimate the value of the service that the A. & M. College 
has rendered to the State of North Carolina; and yet we doubt not but 
that the achievements of the first quarter of a century are but an earnest of 


what it will do in the next twenty-five years of 


its history.” We send 


greetings to all the faculty and students, and pledge our help toward real- 
izing all the high aspirations entertained for the college of the men who 


embody its soul and spirit. 





for our mills could be put to work to 
replace these goods. 

In this situation, let the South get 
down to fundamentals. Consumption 
of cotton is our remedy, and this is 
largely in our own hands, if we will 
but rise to the occasion. 

The “Buy-a-Bale Movement” is ex- 
cellent and deserving of all encour- 
agement. But let us not fool our- 
selves, this movement does not con- 
sume cotton; it merely enheartens 
the farmer and distributes the burden 
of supporting King Cotton. Con- 
sumption,*and consumption alone, is 
the final solution. 

We urge that every newspaper and 
every commercial club from Virginia 
to Texas enroll our men and house- 
wives of the South in “Cotton Con- 
suming Clubs,” whose badge shall be 
a small button of cotton cloth with 
the letters “C. C. C.”. The members 
of these clubs are to agree to buy 
cotton goods for wear and household 


Here’s to the newspaper, here’s to 
the commercial club, and here’s to 
the county board of supervisors that 
will take the trouble to enroll the 
farmers, business men, professional 
men, and housewives of the South 
in “Cotton Consuming Clubs” for the 
fall and winter! This is a gloricus 
opportunity for service. Will our pa- 
pers launch a campaign? In brief, 
will the South stand by its King Cot- 
ton? S. C. STARKE. 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Winter Crops the Best Investment 
for These Times 


ITHOUT discouraging the plant- 
ing of cotton or any other good 
thing, the things to plant now are all 
the winter crops that will grow, es- 
pecially the grain crops. 
The crops in Europe are bound to 
fail for want of men to plant and 
make them, and breadstuffs will be 
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more in demand next year than at 
any time in recent history. The end 
of the war is not yet. We do not 
know how many more nations may 
be dragged into it, and a great con- 
flagration, once started, is difficult to 
stop; and no man knows how far it 
may extend. It has already gone far 
enough however to demoralize all the 
industries of Europe, especially those 
that pertain to the making of bread; 
and allthe laws of economy, prosper- 
ity and humanity indicate to us what 
we should do. 

In fact winter crops are those that 
improve the soil any way. The South 
is several hundred millions poorer 
because we let our lands lie idle dur- 
ing the winter when they ought to be 
making crops which would better 
support ourselves and at the samie 
time improve our lands. There is 
hardly any evil that cannot be in 
part overruled for good, and the fear- 
ful calamities that are coming on 
other parts of the world may at least 
do us good to show us better than 
ever what we may do in our circum- 
stances. 

The cereals will pay better than 
cotton next year. Planting these 
crops in abundance now is a debt the 
South owes itself and the world; and 
too it is the surest way to prevent 
what is called over production of cot- 
ton. W. J. PEEEE, 





South Carolina Banks That Will Help 
the Farmer 
E GIVE below a list of South 
Carolina banks that have sent 
us their names and authorized is 
to list them as subscribing to tlie 
following pledge: 

“You may print the name of our in- 
stitution in your list of BANKS 
THAT WILL STAND BY THE 
FARMERS, utilizing to the uttermost 
our possibilities for securing funds to 
finance the cotton crop, and recog- 
nizing warehouse certificates to the 
limit of our resources.” 


South Carolina 

Aiken, Farmers & Merchants Bank, 

Bamberg, People’s Bank, Bennettsville, 
Planters’ National Bank, Belton, The Bank 
of Belton. Belton, The Belton Savings & 
“Trust Co: Bethune, Bank of Bethune. 
Blacksburg, Bank of Blacksburg. Bradley, 
Bank of Bradley. 

Campobello, Peoples Bank. Chester, En- 
terprise Bank. Cheraw, The Bank of 
Cheraw. Cheraw, The First National Bank. 
Chester, The Commercial Bank. Chester, 
The Peoples Bank. Clover, Bank of Clover 
Columbia, The Peoples National Bank. 
Columbia, The Bank of Columbia. Colum- 
bia, Union National Bank. 

Denmark, Bank of Denmark. 
The Citizens Exchange Bank. 
of Duncan. 

Ehrhardt, Ehrhardt Banking 
Bank of Estill. 

Fairfax, Citizens Bank. Fort Mills, Sav- 
| id Bank. Fountain Inn, Bank of Fountain 
nn, 
Greenwood, Bank of Greenwood. 
ville, The Pecples Bank. Greenville, 
ers and Merchants Bank. Greer, 
Savings Bank. 

Holly Hill, Bank of Holly Hill, 

Inman, Bank of Inman, 

Jefferson, The Jefferson Bank. Johnston, 
The Bank of Johnston. Jonesville, Every- 
body’s Bank. 

Lake City, Farmers and Merchants Bank. 
Landrum, The Bank of Landrum. Layrens, 
Owings & Bobo, Little Mountain, Farmers 
and Merchants Bank. Loris, Bank of Loris. 
Lowndesville, The Lowndesville Banking 
Co. Little River, Bank of Little River. 

Marion, Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
Monks Corner, Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
McColl, Farmers & Merchants Bank. 

New Brookland, Brookland Bank. 
way, Farmers & Merchants Bank. 

Olar, Bank of Olar. Orangeburg, 
ers Union Bank & Trust Co. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, 

Pelzer, Chicora Bank. 

Ridgeland, Bank of Ridgeland, Ridgeway, 
Bank of Ridgeway, Rock Hill, The WNat- 
ional Union Bank. Rock Hill, The Peoples 
National Bank, Rowesville, The Cotton 
Bank, 

Simpsonville, 
Smoaks, Bank 
Central National 


Denmark, 
Ducan, Bank 


Co. Estill, 


Green- 
Farm- 
Planters 


Nor- 


Farm- 
Orangeburg, 


Bank of Simpsonvilie. 
of Smoaks. Spartanburg, 
Bank. Sumter, The Bank 
of Sumter. Sumter, First National Bank 
Sumter, The City National Bank of Sumter. 
Swansea, The Bank of Swansea. 

Taylors, Citizens Bank of Taylors. Trav- 
elers Rest, The Farmers Bank. 

Varnville, Planters and Merchants Bank 

Wagner, First National Bank. Wagner, 
Bank of Western Carolina. Walterboro, 
Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. Walhalla, 
Bank of Walhalla. Williston, Bank of Wil- 
liston. Winnsboro, Bank of Fairfield. 

Yorkville, Loan & Savings Bank. 





JUST MARRIED 


The newly married pair had escaped from 
their demonstrative friends and were on the 
way to the depot when the carriage stopped 
The bridegroom looked out of the windew 
impatiently. “What’s the matter, driver?” 
he called. 

“The horse 
the reply. 

“Great Scott!” groaned the bridegroom, 
“even the horse knows we're just married.*’ 
Exchange. 


has thrown a shoe, sir,” was 
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NOTES FROM SUNNY HOME FARM 


Study the Fair Exhibits—Ideals in 
Seed Selection—Putting in Fall 
Grain Economically 


HEN you attend the fall fairs 

make it not only a pleasure trip 

but an educational one as well. Don’t 

look for the biggest, roughest, pump- 

kin or beef animal, 

and exclaim about 

its size; for qual- 

ity counts right 

along with and a 

little ahead of size 

always. See which 

pumpkin has the 

thickest, finest 

grained meat, and 

see what propor- 

MR. FRENCH tion the meat is of 

the entire fruit; remembering always 

that the same plant food elements are 

required to grow the discarded 

worthless parts of a fruit as are used 
in the growth of the edible parts. 

The same thing holds true of the 
meat animal; the rough coarse ani- 
mal carrying too much of waste that 
it has required good feed to produce. 
We want the greatest size compatible 
with the highest quality,—but 
should not sacrifice quality for size; 
for quality means higher percentage 
of digestible food at less cost. 


* ok 


Every real breeder of animals has 
an ideal toward which he is working, 
and if he hasn’t that ideal he is not a 
constructive breeder. 

The grain breeder, to make much 
progress. should have his ideal grain 
plant also. We do something toward 
seed corn selection at Sunny Home, 
for our own use only, and with corn 
we have a very clearly defined style 
of plant toward which we are work- 
ing in our seed selection. As we see 
this plant in our imagination it is a 
stalk about seven feet high, with a 
great root system, a very stocky butt, 
one or two good ears hanging about 
three and one-half feet from the 
ground from short shanks, a rapidly 
tapering stalk from the ear up, and 
Carrying a great system of broad 
leaves all the way down. This stalk 
would be easy to harvest, have a Jarse 
proportion of palatable forage to the 
size of the stalk and carry the right 
proportion of grain. It will be a good 
while before we attain to ovr ideal 
stalk, but it is coming. 

* * 

In preparing the corn stubble for 
oats or the soy bean land for wheat, 
the two-horse spring-tooth cultivator 
may, in many cases, be used to better 
advantage than the disk harrow. 
Where the corn land has been kept 
loose on top and the weeds have not 
been allowed to start during the late 
growth of the corn the cultivator 
running straddle of the rows of stub- 
ble makes a fine seed bed and does 
not jerk the stubble to the top of the 
land. We prepared some oat land 
with this tool recently ready for the 
drill at 60 cents per acre. Pretty cheap 
preparation, don’t you think? And 
this on land so very dry that plowing 
would have been impossible. This 
corn field had been worked 10 times 

vith weeder and cultivators, and I 
believe every cultivation paid in a 
better yield of corn, and I know it 
paid us to have the land in condition 
that we could sow our oats on time 
on a 60-cent seed bed. 

* ok Ox 


The bottoms of the 10-inch furrows 
in this 25-acre field had not been wet 
with rain from the time the corn was 
planted until after the land had been 
prepared for oats, yet with the rich 
soil—stiff sod, turned 10 inches deep 
in early winter, early spring prepara- 
tion—before moisture had time to es- 
cape, and through level cultivation— 
this upland field will produce close to 
50 bushels of shelled corn per 
and a host of fodder. 

Great are grass and legume sods 
and deep winter breaking. I must tell 
my readers-more about them some- 
*ime. A. L. FRENCH. 


acre, 


we’ 


HARVESTING COWPEAS AND 
SOY BEANS 


The Demand For Seed in 1915 Will 
Be the Greatest Ever Known—La- 
bor-saving Methods of Harvesting 
N THE haste to pick cotfon as rap- 
idly as it matures one is apt to ov- 

erlook some of the minor lines of 

work. One of the matters. that 
should not be ov- 
erlooked this fa‘l 
is the 
of 
soy 
seed. 

It is always ad- 
visable the 
South to plant a 
larger acreage in 
these crops than 
is actually done. 
The chief reasons why an inadequate 
acreage of cowpeas is usually plant- 
ed are the usual scarcity of seed 
the unwillingness to crowd out 
part of the cotton acreage. The last 
of these reasons will not apply in 
1915, for about one-third of the land 
now in cotton should then be planted 
in substitute crops. Among. the 
crops that can be advantageously 
substituted in part for cotton, none 
is more generally practicable 
cowpeas, for there is a strong 
mand for cowpeas for planting, 
alone in the Cotton Belt, 


larvesiin 


23 
cowpeas. anid 


beans for 


for 
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and 
any 


than 
de- 
not 
but 


concaves, 
split. 
able 


} 
these 


Still some peas would 
Doubtless by the use of suit- 
sieves in a fanning machine 
split peas could be screened 
out for stock food, leaving the great- 
er part of the seed for planting. 
An intermediate method consists 
cutting the when the peas 
are mature, storing them on a tight 
tioor, and then in dry weather beat- 
ing them out with flails or tramping 
them out with horses. 

lt would be profitable for Southern 
to increase the acreage in 
cowpeas nez.t year at least three- 
fold. No such increase is practicable 
unless prompt attention is. given this 
fall to the saving of seed, and at a 
date before mildew reduces the ger- 
Minating power of the seed. 

All that has been said above re- 
garding cowpeas applies likewise to 
the saving of seed of soy beans. The 
soy bean has, the additional advan- 
tage that it never needs to be picked, 
but can be handled by an_ ordi- 
nary grain thresher without splitting 
niany of the seed. The value of soy 
bears as a grazing crop for hogs is 
even grater than that of cowpeas. 
Moreover, we have fed.to hogs with 
satisfaction the unthreshed, cured 
plants ccentaining ripe seed, and also 
many leaves in condition to be eaten 
by hogs. 

The need 
vesting soy 


in vines 


Tarmers 


for promptness in har- 
beans is even greater 
than in the case of cowpeas; for the 





the cotton situation. 


Don’t 
missioner of Agriculture, 


of Agriculture, Kaleigh; Senators, L. s. 
D. C.; Representatives, John H. Small, 


J. M. Gudger, Jr., Washington, 
South Carolina.—Governor, Coleman I. 
culture, E, J. 
Washington, D. C.; 
Aiken, Joseph T, 
Washington, D.C. 


Representatives, 


Johnson, David 


D, Prite, Atlanta: 
Iiepresentatives, 
W. S. Howard, 
Thomas W, 


Senators, 
Chas, G, 
Charles L. 
Hardwick, J. 


Hoke 

Edwards, 
Bartlett, 
R. Walker, D. 
McRea, 


ture, W, 
i \ ashington, 


Taliahassee; 
1 hy Soe 





WRITE THESE MEN 


ELOW is a list of the Governors, Congressmen, and Commission- 
ers of Agriculture in our territory, to whom Progressive Farmer 
readers should write at once, urging 
wait 
write today to your Governor, Senators, Congressman, and Com- 


North Carolina.—Governor, Locke Craig, Raleigh; W. A, Graham, Commissioner 
Overman and F, M. Simmons, Washington, 


w: Pou, C. M. Stedman, H. L. Godwin, Robert N. Page, R, L. Doughton, Edwin Y. 
Vebb, dD. 


Watson, Columbia; Senators, Benj. R. Tillman and Ellison D. Smith, 
2 Richard S, 
E. F 


Georgia.—Governor, John M. Slaton, Atlanta: Commissioner of Agriculture, James 
Smita 

Frank 
Gordon Lee Ss. Jf. 
¥lorida.—Governor, Park M. Trammell, Tal} 
sn oes senators, 


4 Representatives, 
Wilson, Claude L'Engle, Washington, Db. Cc. 


immediate action 
the other fellow 


relieve 
do it— 


to 


for to 


Claude Witchin, J. M. Faison, Edward 


C 
Blease, Columbia; Commissioner of Agri- 
Whaley, J. F. 


Byrnes, 
inley, J. W. Ragsdale, 


Asbury F, 


Wyatt 
Lever, 


and Robt, 
Park, C, 


M. 
ee 


West, Washington, 
Crisp, -Wms C. 
Tribble, Thomas 
Washington, D. Cc. 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
Fietcher and Nathan P. 
Stephen M, Sparkman, Frank Clark, 
* 


De; 
Adamson, 
ys, M. sell, 
M, Hughes, 

2hassee: 
Dunean U, 








throughout a large part of the corn 
and wheat belt and in the cane fields 
of Louisiana. 

Any surplus of harvested cowpea 
seed may find profitable use as a part 
of the ration of hogs and poultry. In- 
deed - it conservative to estimate 
that a single bushel of cowpeas (if 
added to four bushels of corn and 
the mixture fed to hogs) will easily 
produce as much pork as would two 
additional bushels of corn. This does 
not mean that under all conditions 
cowpeas are worth twice as much as 
corn for feeding. But the labor of 
picking prevents the very general 
use of picked cowpeas as food for 
livestock. Indeed almost as good re- 
sults can be had without picking, and 
especially by permitting the hog to 
do the work of harvesting. 

The other cause for too*small an 
acreage in cowpeas, namely, the 
scarcity of seed,.should be removed 
as regards the 1915 acreage by har- 
vesting for seed this fall every bush- 
el of cowpea seed that it is practica- 
ble to harvest. 

Picking is in order where no more 
economical method of harvesting 
is practicable. But picking is too 
slow and expensive. A far more 
rapid method consists in cutting the 
vines when most of the pods are ripe 
and subsequently threshing the 
whole in an ordinary grain thresher 
or, better, in a special pea thresher. 

In experiments made by the writer 
a number of years ago it was found 
that when cowpeas were run through 
an ordinary grain thresher many of 
the seed were split; but that the pro- 


1S 


portion of split peas was reduced by’ 


decreasing. the speed of the cylinder 
and by substituting a board for the 


man who delays cutting soy beans 
for even a few days after the first 
pods pop open will find a large part 
of the beans shattered, but still use- 
ful for hogs. 

J. F. DUGGAR, 





States Should Pass Laws Compelling 
Reduction of Acreage 

AM utterly opposed to farming by 

legislation, but in this unusual sit- 
uation if all the legislatures of the 
cotton-raising States should meet, 
and pass laws to curtail next year’s 
crop 50 per cent, we would then, un- 
der favorable seasons, grow about 
ten million bales, and might sell high 
enough to give some profit, and if the 
war should end before September, 
1915, would bring a fancy price. Be- 
ing lin.ited in acreage each grower 
could “spread” himself in prepara- 
tion, fertilization, etc. and thereby 
grow much more per acre, and raise 
more grain, grass, and_ livestock, 
which seem now to promise more 
profit than cotton. 


But people can’t get into stock farm- | 


ing in a single season, on a paying 
plan. As to raising good beef cattle, 
we must get rid of the cattle tick be- 
fore any can be shipped out of ticky 
territory; silos must be built, and 
people educated to feed properly, be- 
fore there can be any profit, with the 
assurance that where no _ profit is, 
comes a loss. Should legislatures 
meet, and pass restricting acts, let 
each one depend upon all the other 
States doing so, or all be void. 


Clark, N. C. JOHN HUMPHREY. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 








; Power, 
MP PULLER 
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99 is stron-est, Stump Pu'ler known. 
““ Wi rowing boat. Krupp 
steel frame; hardened forged steel 
wearing parts; weight only 171 lbs. Weather- 
proof Engtish cable (no chain to »reak;) Cash 
or terms. Year Guarantee. 

If your stumpcan be pulled with inch steel 
cable ‘*K’’ will do it. Man with ‘“‘K’’ can pull 
48 tons. U. S. Government uses ‘*K’’ in Alaska. 
Good all sorts moving, pulling. Get special 
advertising low-price offer. 


W. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Box 19, 1926 2d Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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(Get It From We make oa 


the same price 
we would make 
the Dealer or 
Jobber. That 
is why we can 
save you money. 
Look at these 
very low prices. 


1 4 CENTS A ROD 
for 26-in. hog fence 
23% c. a rod for 49-in. farm fence 

25% c arod for 60-in. poultry fence 

$1.40 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 

Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 


AMERICAN 
STEEL POST 


FENCE 


Made by American Steel & Wire Company 
High-class steel, heavily coated with zinc.. Strong 
enough to hold up any wire fence and furnish ail nee- 
essary resistance. End and corner posts so strong 
that they will maintain any wire fence made. 


Cheaper than Wood and More Durable 
Adapted to all conditions and absolutely satisfac- 
tory, no matter how heavy the fence nor how hard the 
usage after the fence is erected. Give better service 
than wood post, and you get the benefit of every post 
in the fence from year to year, while wood posts 
burn, rot and decay from the start. Have been in 
service since 1898, in every section of the United 
States, and the oldest posts now as good as when set, 
dapted toail fences. Increases the life of a fence. 
‘A wire fence on wooden posts islike building a brick 
house on a wood foundation. For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Big picture catalog F REE. 
American Stee! & Wire Co., Chicago, New York 
49052 
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FEEDS! 
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ROUND 





Roof Protection at a low 
cost against Fire, Storm 
and Lightning 


The danger from lightning 
can be avoided, roof fires 
never occur, and the weather 
is kept out when your buildings 
are roofed with 


Kanneberg 


Metal Shingles 
“*We Pay the Freight” 


Lightning never damaged a Kanne- 
berg shingled roof, because they are 
fire-resisting. Rain, snow, heat and 
cold stay outgide. Kanneberg Shingles 
need no repairs, because they resist 
rust, don’t rot, crack, buckle, curl, nor 
fall off. Can be laid on low-pitch roofs 
and always look well. Give clean 
cistern water. 


FREE—Send for our big catalog at 
once and you"ll SAVE BIG MONEY 
on roofing and you get the best protec- 
tion, Take advantage of our LOW 
FACTORY PRICES. Catalog shows 
many designs and sizes. 

Kanneberg Shingles come singly, 8 
toasheet, or in clusters 2 feet by any 
length from 5 to 10 feet. You can put 
them on quickly. Easy to lay. 

Write for catalog and give dimen- 
sions of roof, so we can show you how 
little it will cost to get perfect roof 
protection for years. 








Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co. 
z 1586 


est. 
1515 Douglas Street Canton, Ohio 


Canton, Ohio 
Send catalog at once to 
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Hasn't been under shed for twenty years 
but this forty year old Studebaker is 


still working, 


OUND, air dried timber, tested iron, exceptionally good work- 
manship must have been built mto a Studebaker Farm Wagon 
bought by Mr. A. D. Wilson, of Austin, Ind., away back in 


1873, for in a letter to Studebaker Mr. Wilson writes: 


“I have a Studebaker Farm Wagon purchased in the spring of 
1873 from L. E. Carpenter of Seymour, Iad. 

“The first 20 years it had fair care taken of it; the remaining 
time my Studebaker has had rough use. It has stood out of doors 
in all sorts of weather, and it is a good wagon yet.” 


FORTY YEARS OF EVIDENCE 


—are behind Mr. Wilson’sstatement. T wenty 
years of good care and twenty years of neg- 
lect failed to impair the usefulness of this 
Studebaker wagon. 

And we have thousands of letters telling 
about the records of Studebaker Farm Wag- 
ons that are just as remarkable as this. 

Studebaker Farm W/agons, are just as well 


STUDEBAKER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE, CITY 


Studebakers last a lifetime 


DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


built today as they were sixty years . 
Better, in fact, because imevered ‘aguiietey 
has made better construction possible. 

You can’t afford to buy any other make 
of wagon—even at $25 less than a Stude- 
baker. 

Studebaker Buggies and Harness are of 
the same Studebaker quality. 


South Bend, Ind. 


KANSAS CITY DENVER 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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MORE DRAINAGE IDEAS 











| States 
| made a preliminary survey of the first 
} creek; 
| continued the work unassisted on the 
| various other creeks. 


Adv. 2000 & 














12,16 and 20 GAUGE 
HTAMMERLESS REPEATING 


SHOTGUNS 


‘The Model 1912 Winchester is the lightest, 
strongest and handsomest repeating shot- 
gun on the market. Although light in 
weight, yet it has great strength, be- 


line, and perfection of detail and 
finish, it is unapproached by repeat- 


ing guns of other makes. Itis a two-part 
ke Lown, without looce pacts, is simple to operate, 
andits action works with aneacseand 
smoothness unknown in guns of 
other makes. See one at your dealer’s, 


THE LIGHT WLIGHT 
NICKEL STEEL REPEATER 


cause its metal parts 
throughout are made of 
nickel stcel. In grace of out- 


























| ember, 
| in better shape than when completed, 


| washed out 
| dug eight feet deep, it 1s from nine 
| b ‘ e 

and a half to ten feet deep. 





ANY LAND FOR SALE? 


On October 17, we issue our big Home 
Seekers’ Special. We are going to send 
100,000 samples to Northern Farmers, 
telling them why the South is the best 
Place to live. Better send us an adver- 
tisement. 





“Monarch Steel Stump Puller 


Sold 0n5 Year Guarantee-Investigate. 
tr: F 





When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 


DRAINAGE IN THE PIEDMONT 
SECTION 
How a Progressive North Carolina 
County Is Turning Its Swamps Into 
Rich Fields and Improving Health 
Conditions at the Same Time 
ECKLENBURG County, North 
Carolina, has a special drainage 
law, different from the State drainage 
act. A tax of three and a third mills 
on the hundred dollars was levied on 


| the entire county, this giving about 
| $9,000 a year. 


A Drainage Commis- 
named to serve the entire 
the creeks bordering Char- 
the east and west to be 


sion was 
county, 
lotte on 


| dredged first, and after these the oth- 


er creeks in the county. 

The Commission employed an engi- 
neer, Who in connection with a drain- 
age expert furnished by the United 
Department of Agriculture, 
since then the engineer has 
The Commis- 


sioners next investigated the meth- 


| ods of dredging in other counties, and 
' decided it was cheaper to buy ma- 
| chinery and have the work done un- 


der their supervision than to let it by 
contract. They purchased two one 
and a quarter yard dipper dredges, 
floating type, operated by steam en- 
gines, and mounted on wooden hulls 
18 inches wide, 70 inches long, and 5% 
inches deep, equipped with electric 
light plants, so they can be operated 
at night. 

This machinery was manufactured 
by the Fairbanks Steam Shovel Co., 
of Marion, Ohio, and cost erected 
ready to dig about $10,000. Besides a 
superintendent to have oversight of 
both dredges, each dredge has two 
crews, consisting of a runner, a 
craneman, a fireman, and a deckman, 
or general utility man. This equip- 
ment will dig, in average dirt, a 
thousand cubic yards of earth each 
shift of 10 hours. Often in sandy 
ground a crew will dig twice this 
much; while if certain kinds of earth 
is struck the crew will not get half 
the yardage above mentioned. The 
toom-on the dredge is 45 feet long. 
“his will not pass under a bridge un- 
less it is very high; so the dredge has 
to be largely dismantled or the bridge 
removed for it to pass by. 

The assessment for the 
class of reclaimed land is usually 
about $20 an acre, and the lowest 
class 50 cents an acre. This low class 
is the upland within a half mile of 
the creek, which is benefitted only 
from the health standpoint. One pro- 
gressive farmer in this county recent- 
ly remarked he would not have the 
ditch filled up for five times his as- 
sessment. As the reader may guess 
this man had corn growing on the re- 
claimed land before the dredge had 
passed entirely through his farm. 

In this hill country it is impossible 
to get all the property owners on the 
entire watershed, which is from 40 to 
200 square miles in area, to properly 
terrace their lands and keep the sand 
out of the creeks and their tributa- 


highest 


| ries. This being the case, we must de- 
| sien our ditches to carry not only the 


waters from heavy rains, but the 
erade and outlet must be such that 
sand and silt will also pass on to the 
large streams below. The first dredge 
started work in this county in Nov- 
1911. The ditch dug then is 


has 
was 


filling up it 


Where it 


instead of 
deeper. 


in fact, 


It is nec- 
essary to go over the ditch at least 
once a year and cut the willows and 
sprouts off the bank, else these will 
make a lodging place for driftwood 


| and sand, which will, of course, even- 
tually fill up the channel. 


The Drainage Commission is allow- 
ed to issue bonds against the drain- 
age district and sell these bonds to do 
the work. The bonds are payable 


one-tenth every year for 10 years, to- 
gether with 6 per cent interest on the 
part that has not been paid. 

Any one who wishes to pay cash 
for the entire work is allowed to do 
so, and not have bonds issued against 
his land. Almost all the property 
owners near the city have taken ad- 
vantage of the cash arrangement, so 
they may if desired sell their lands 
with a clear title. 

We have today in this county hun- 
dreds of acres of fine corn, growing 
on lands that were homes for the bull- 
rush and tadpole three years. ago. 
This land will produce thousands of 
bushels of corn, at a minimum cost of 
labor to the farmer. Hundreds of 
bui.ding lots in the city of Charlotte 
are now habitable that were mere 
swamps before the dredge started its 
work, and 50,000 people have 
made less liable to malaria. 

WILL D. ALEXANDER. 

Charlotte, N. C. Drainage Eng. 


been 





DOES TILE DRAINAGE PAY? 


Some Reasons That Strongly Indicate 


That It Is Highly Profitable 


' 'S high time that farmers should 
begin to think of depositing money, 
not in banks and drawing four per 
cent interest, but in the soil in the 
form of tile drainage, and in return 
receiving 40 to 50 per cent interest, or 
in some instances saving his entire 
crop. This has been a hard year for 
the farmer, either from too much rain 
or too little. Did you know that tile 
drainage properly instalted will act as 
an insurance against wet weatber as 
well as drouth? If you did not, ask 
your neighbor who has tile drainage 
on his farm. 

We cannot but wonder why the 
practice of tile drainage has not spread 
more generally, knowing that various 
sections once wet and useless have 
been transformed by underdrainage 
into the most productive fields. Then 
why is it not introduced on every 
farm that suffers from excess mojis- 
ture and eliminate the open ditches? 
Did you ever think that the value of 
the land occupied by open ditches and 
the expense in their upkeep would 
pay for the cost of underdrainage? 

There are two main reasons why 
the farmer is slow to adopt this meth- 
od of soil reclamation: first, he does 
not know the benefits of tile drain- 
age, and, second, he thinks he is not 
able to pay for the cost of such drain- 
age. 

I will give a condensed summary of 
some of the benefits of tile drainage. 

Besides giving early results and 
profitable returns for the money in- 
vested and besides increasing the 
yield in crops, there are other factors 
that may be considered as an invest- 
ment through drainage. For instance 
drained land is easier to work and is 
easier on machinery, two large items 
of cost usually overlooked by the 
farmer. 

There is more air in a drained soil 
and necessarily better ventilation, 
which is as necessary for healthy 
plant life as for human fife, and this 
increased porosity admits more water 
for crops when ready to work than 
there would be otherwise. 

Drained soil brings up more water 
from below by capillarity, a fact much 
appreciated in times of drouth. 

There is more root space in drained 
soil which causes the plant to grow 
large and healthy, thereby increasing 
the yield. ws 

The soil is warmer in the spring 
and seeds germinate and bacteria 
thrive better. 

If these things are true and the 
yields are increased by almost donble, 
then why not borrow the money from 
the bank for the sole purpose of un- 
derdrainage and pay it back in one or 
two years? F. R. BAKER. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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ABOUT THE FARM HOME 








CISTERN-STORED WATER AND 
AIR PRESSURE TANK 





Method Adopted by Judge Francis D. 
Winston Described by Him 


[When the Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer was in Bertie County reeentiy, he 
visited the home of ex-Judge Francis D. 
Winston. Learning of his fine system of 
waterworks we asked him to describe his 
method for this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, We are glad to give his letter 
herewith.] 


COMPLY with your request and 

give you a description of my water 
system. 

I have installed the Kewanee Wa- 
ter Supply System. My supply of 
water is distributed by means of an 
air-pressure tank. My premises are 
on a high hill and my well does not 
supply a sufficient flow of water. It 
is therefore necessary for me to store 
water, so it is always accessible. I 
made a faithful trial to get the artes- 
ian well located near my house. The 
town of Windsor has three such 
wells and none at a depth of over 
three hundred feet. I had a well dig- 
ger bore two wells for me each about 
six hundred feet, but I got no water 
supply. 

Iwas therefore forced to collect 
water from my roof by means of gut- 
tering. All of the eaves of my house 
are guttered and the gutters all con- 
verge to a central point. Here they 
discharge into a large pipe leading 
into a concrete cistern. I dug the cis- 
tern with ordinary labor. It has a ca- 
pacity of 16,200 gallons of water. The 
bottom, walls and top are concrete. I 
made them six inches thick—thicker 
than was necessary. Within three 
feet of the cistern I have an engine 
house built of concrete blocks with a 
metal roof. My equipment in this 
house is a good engine which drives 
the pump, and also a large iron tank, 
round—of 750 gallons capacity. The 
water is pumped into the tank from 
the cistern. It is best not to have 
your water supply more than twenty 
feet perpendicular from your tank. 

The water is pumped into the air- 
pressure tank from the cistern. As 
the water is pumped into the tank 
a sufficient quantity of air is also 
pumped in. This insures the proper 
air cushion on the tank. The air 
cushion between the top of the water 
and the top of the tank occupies at 
full pressure about one-third of the 
tank space. Full pressure is about 68 
degrees. The pressure of the air on 
the water forces it out of the tank 
through ordinary water pipes to my 
house, kitchen, bath room, servant’s 
house, and to my lot and _ stables. 
With full air pressure on, the water 
is easily thrown a hundred feet in the 
air. The great advantage of pressure 
over gravity waterworks is in the 
protection against fire. I can keep an 
inch stream going steadily on my 
house as long as my supply of water 
holds out. The engine «can always 
supply the water as fast as the air 
displaces it. 

If you can get a bountiful supply of 
water, the cistern is eliminated. That 
makes a great saving in cost. With 
such a supply either from well or 
spring you pump the water direct im- 
to your air-pressure tank. Of course 
one must watch pipes, pump and bibb 
on cold nights. This you must do 
with any water system. I have ev- 
ery arrangement for cutting off the 
water to save bursting pipes. 

I installed quite an expensive sys- 
tem. The cost of such a system can 
be greatly reduced. Any size tank 


can be obtained. Of course the great- 


er the demand for water the larger 
the tank should be, to avoid frequent 
pumpings. Pumping twice a week 
supplies all the water used on my 
premises which includes very waste- 
ful sewerage. 

I suggest that the Board of Agri- 
culture get up plans for system of 
waterworks and bathtubs for an or- 
dinary family of six persons including 
outhouses, lot and stables. These 


plans should be put ina pamphlet with 
complete drawing and with photo- 
graphs of a system in operation. Every 
farmer in North Carolina should be 
given one of these pamphlets. Dis- 
tribution should be compulsory by 
teachers being furnished with them 
by the county superintendent and 
they in turn give them to the schol- 
ars. 

The white women of our farms are 
too valuable to be worn and bent 
with the heavy load of a tub of wa- 
ter. Many a back has ached from 
toting a bucket of water up the hill. 
Let us end it all. A private system of 
waterworks is practicable and eco- 
nomical. If it were really expensive, 
it would be the best dollar ever spent 
by the householder. 

Cleanliness with resultant pleasure 
and health can be easily and cheaply 
secured by such a system. If you in- 
sure your house (and you should do 
so,) you can save a large per cent of 
your premiums by such a system. 

FRANCIS D. WINSTON. 

Windsor, N. C. 


KEEPING THE YOUNG FOLKS ON 
THE FARM 


How One County High School Is 
Training and Holding Them 





N 1907 our school was just a com- 

mon one-teacher school, and when 
the children finished the seventh 
grade here they would have to go off 
to school somewhere else to continue 
their education, and in this way the 
community lost some of its best ma- 
terial. This must be stopped, the set- 
tlement knew. So the idea of a high 
school prevailed. 

A new schoolhouse was built near 


where the old one stood. It was a 
large and well ventilated building; 
the old desks were abolished and 


new ones put in their places; a li- 
brary was bought, and though it only 
had a small number of books at first, 
these are being added to. One man 
gave to the library a complete set of 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica and a 
lady gave a set of AZsop’s Fables. 

The schoel boundary has been ex- 
tended, thus increasing largely the 
number of children in the district. 

For the support of the three teach- 
ers now employed a special tax is lev- 
ied on the people of the district. 

All grades up to the eleventh are 
taught in this school and it draws 
scholars from other districts. 

EVA M. MOSES. 

Ellijay, N. C. 


Pump Is Safer Than Open Well 


FEW years ago we used to be in- 

clined to believe that a great lot 
of our pollution of wells went 
through the ground, “Mr. Warren H. 
300ker of the North Carolina Board 
of Health writes us: “Now, we are 
coming to change our minds and we 
believe that a great source of difficul- 
ty with these open wells is on ac- 
count of people carrying filth on their 
boots and shoes and washing it off 
on the well platform nearby, and 
then rinsing it back into the well by 
means of waste water or by means of 
actual 





contact with the bucket or 
rope and human hands and lips. 
Another means of polluting our 


farm wells is by means of dust, dirt, 
trash, insects, etc., getting in at the 
open top. The health officers are 
coming to believe now that by all 
odds the greatest protection to or- 
dinary farm wells is to close the top 
up tight and install a pump and 
trough. This protects the top of the 
well and carries the waste wa- 
ter away so that there is much less 
danger than we formerly thought 
there was by pollution reaching the 
well after traveling through from 
twenty-five to one hundred feet of 
soil.” 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 















































| Saprceniccn crops, and therefore more 
money, will be the harvest of your 
fields when you use a Hoosier, Empire, 


struction of the drills, 
handles Hoosier, Empire, or Kentucky drills, to show 
you how completely these machines are designed to 














Ask the I HC dealer who 





(Incorporated) 


McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 


USA 
Plano 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 
Champion Deering 


The IHC Line 


GRAIN AND HAY 
MACHINES 


» Reapers 
Headers, Mowers 


or Kentucky drill, because in these lines | Rakes, Stackers 
there are drills built to plant seed properly Byki ee cos 
in your soil, Planters, Pickers 
These drills plant your seed evenly, and at Enea Gnteetace 
the correct depth to give the seed a strong, nee 
even start. That means a crop that ripens | Pes, Spring-Tocth, 
all over at once, no green heads in shocks, | ¢04,2ui Harrows 
one cutting at the right time, greater yield, more GENERAL LINE 
value per bushel, and top prices. Oa and Ges Engines 
Your profit is due to the careful design and con | Manure Spreaders 


Cream Separators 
‘arm Wagons 
Motor Trucks 


meet every need of your soil and seed at planting Grain Drills 
time, Get catalogues from the I H C local dealer or | Feed Grinders 
write us for full information. Bone genre 




















Ground Limestone 50c 


Per 
Ton 








The day of cheaper lime ie here. No nced to let your 
soil stay sick and sour because of the lack of lime if you 
have lime rock available. No need tolet acid land keep 
you from growing clover or alfalfa, With a Jeffrey Lime 
Pulver yow can grind lime-rock right on your farm at a 
This does not include quarrying 
cost, which varies, but in some sections is almost nothing. 
Ground limestone is better than burnt lime. 
burn up the humus or waste the Nitrogen in the soil. 


laledaite Grinding, 
o} Me © healer fe) alc 


cost of 50c per ton! 











A 
2ini 
Crusher 
and 
Pulverizer 





Ghe Jeffrey 


disappear in the hopper. 


It doesn’t 









\ THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
701 FirstAve., CoLumBus, 


iF 


Dig out those lime rocke that prevent your cultivating your 
fields. Feed the rocks to the Lime-Pulver, as large as you choose 
“any size up to 4 inches thick and 11 inches long. The rocks 
1 Out of the funnel pours a stream of 
ground limestone—ground either coarse or fine. It’s like turn- 
ing rocks into dollars—*'making bread from stones.** 


Grinds 2 to 3 Tons Per Hour 


Grinds Rock for Road Work Too! 


The Jeffrey Lime-Pulver is the machine that will take the big rocks 
that come from the quarry and grind them to a powder that will go 
through the spreader. It is both a crusher and a pulverizer—with twice the 
capacity of other crushers. Grinds from 2 to 3 tons per hour, Grinds rock for 
Toad work and concrete work—grinds corn on the cob, tobacco stems, bone or 
RN any similar material—a universal grinder, portable—as easily moved from 
place to place as a wagon. Built to last a lifetime—with pulverizing ham- 
mers of Manganese stee]—ball bearing pulverizer. 


Sold on a guarantee 


of satisfaction or your money back. Write us today for our free booklet 
giving price and full information about the Lime-Pulver. 


Write NOW, 
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Biggest Stumps Pulled 





For 4c Each-In 5 Minutes! 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, 8. C., doesit, Thousands of 


others doing it. 


Why not you? Pu?l an acre of 


stumps a day. Double the land value—grow dig 


crops on Virgin soil! 


Geta 


-—the only all steel, triple power stump puller 
made. i 
lighter, 400% stronger than cast iron puller, 
days’ tree trial. 3 year guaranteeto replace, free, 
canines that break fromany cause. Double 
safe 


ore power than a@ locomotive. 60% 


ratchets. Free book shows photos 
and letters from owners. Special price 
Will interest you. Write pow. Address 
Hercules Mig.Co. 180-23rd St., 
Centerville, lewa 

















Steam Power 
Gasoline Power 
Traction and 
Non-Traction 








mene 


Excells everywhere for drilling wells, prospecting 


and blast hole drilling. A great money earner. 
LOOMIS MACHINE CoO., 


BOX—H— 











When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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The Craddock Tough 
Hide Shoe Will Stand 
The Grind. 


F you were dis- 

appointed in the last 

pair of shoes you 
bought, take no chan- 
ces--demand a Craddock 
Tough Hide Shoe--the 
shoe that stands the 
grind--the shoe that 
will wear longer ‘than 
other shoes—the shoe 
that will stand by you 
when other shoes fail 
to give satisfaction—the 
best work shoe made! 


Manufactured by 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
Lynchburg, Va. 






This Trade- 
Mark is om 
the bottom 


TRADE MARK 
SS — 
of each shoe 


LONG 


a et 
CRADDOCK TERRY co. 














Yes, only 25e, But don’t delay your order 
and miss this remarkable bargain. Cthers 
ask 69c for its equal. Made o' rood quality 


cotton voile. 
embroidered 
labora: 
of wai = 
combination tucks. Siz 
Order by No. 23AB. 


Closes invisibly in front un- 
el finished in scalloped edge. 
oral design embroidery. 
ith fillet lace and clusters 
44. Be sure to state size. 25c 
. Special price only 


Send for Bargain Book 


lin newest styles. Mailed free. Write for it. 
SEN TODAY. Satisfaction zuaranteed or money back. 


W. & H. WALKER svrrssunen, PA 



























BUY A NEW SANITARY 


FEATHERBED 


Do Not Pay Double Prices for featherbeds. Write 
today for a FREE copy of our New Big Catalog ‘“‘The 
Book of Truth’’ it tells you all about good feathers, 
also our Specisi Low Prices and Our New Offer. A 
postal card brings everything. Write today. 


epics Feather & Pillow Company, 


= Dept Nashville, Tenn. 








401b.—_ FEATHER BEDS—$7.00 | 


New, clean, odorless, sanitary and dustless choice curled | 
6 lb. pillows $1.00 per pair. | 


hen feathers. Best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalogue. 
AGENTS WANTED. SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW 
GO., Dept. 908, Greensboro, N. G. 





‘| Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 





DEMONSTRATION WORK FOR 
FARM WOMEN 


Every Woman Should Ask That Part 
of the Money From the Smith- 
Lever Bill Be Set Aside for the 
Teaching of Home-making 


ID you read Dr. Butler’s article 
| about the woman’s share in the 
Smith-Lever Bill in the issue of 
August 15? If not, take my advice 
and read it now. You will notice how 
adroitly Dr. Butler leads us to the fact 
|of our responsibility by saying “for 
| this our Southern women are not en- 
tirely blameless; in fact, are largely 
to blame, if they do not get their 
rightful share of the appropriation.” 
The Smith-Lever Bill gives to each 
of our’States $10,000 this year for gen- 
eral improvement of farm and farm 
home conditions. After this year 
there will be an increasing amount ac- 
cording to what is appropriated in 
the various States. Dr. Butler esti- 
mated that the future yearly appro- 
priation for North Carolina will prob- 
ably amount to $50,000. 


Should Consider Our Homes as Well 
as Our Fields and Barns 


OW is this money to be divided? 
Shall it be spent on the men? 





ious tendencies in the growing child 
that we would not care to discuss 
with our nearest neighbor, giving a 
party for sister, where to buy the 
best fruit jars, what kind of a pattern 
to get for our new silk dress, the pos- 
sibility of installing water in the 
home, or how to prepare meals so as 
to avoid Pa’s attacks of indigestion. 
They are real—very real—problems, 
meaning life and death to thousands 
in the present generation and to hun- 
dreds of thousands yet unborn. 


(2) Instruction for the young in 
home-making, for every girl in the 
South, whether she be rich or poor, 
living far from towns or in them. 


Men have many occupations but 
women have only one real vocation, 
that of home builder. You and I 
know our lives would have been eas- 
icr, happier, more prosperous, had we 


been equipped with such an educa- 
tion in school days as would have 
trained us to avoid many of our 


greatest errors. If a few cents spent 
in stamps and a little time spent in 
writing letters can secure this edu- 
cation for our girls let us do what we 
can. Remember, that in training our 
own girls we are training some other 
girl to be ready to be of service to us 
as well as to herself in time of need. 





Quiet he lies, 
Cold, with sightless face 
Turned to the skies; 
*Tis but another dead; 
All you can say is said, 


| 1 ERE by this leafy place, 


Carry his body hence; 
IKkings must have slaves; 

Kings climb to eminence 
Over men's graves, 

So this man’s eye is dim; 

Throw the earth over him, 





What was the white you touched 
There at his side? 

Paper his hand had clutched 
Tight ere he died; 

Message or wish, maybe; 

Smooth out the folds and sr 





IF HEARTS THAT BLEED COULD SLEEP WITH SLAIN 





Hardly the worst of us 
Here could have smiled; 
Only the tremulous 
Words of a child— 
Prattle that had for stops 
Just a few ruddy drops. 


Look! She is sad to miss 
Morning and night, 

His—her dead father’s kiss; 
Tries to be bright, 

Good to mamma, and sweet; 

That is all, “Marguerite!” 


Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain! 

Ah, if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain! 


If the grief died! But no— 
Death will not have it so! 
—aAustin Dobson. 








Or shall it be equally divided between 
those interests which concern men 
and women? It is for you to say and 
say now. A few weeks from now 
may be too late. Meetings have been 
held and are being held, to dis- 
cuss methods for disposal of the 
money. I have not yet heard of a 
woman being consulted as to wom- 
an’s interests. Therefore, if we are 
to have any of it to directly help the 
home we must ask for it promptly, 





decisively, and in no uncertain tones. 
| What can we ask for? We can ask 
| anything along the line of extension 
work. Schools are not to be main- 
itained by it. That is, the money 
| could not be used to pay a teacher of 
domestic science in our schools, but it 
could be used to get us to secure one 
and to make her work effective 
through equipment, sentiment and 
other means. 


What Shall We Ask For? 


HESE are bare suggestions and I 

want each woman to use her own 
judgment as we each doubtless know 
best what our community needs. 
Here are three requests we can make 
with the assurance that each will 
mean untold benefit—as much or 
more than the men have obtained 
from what has been done from them: 


(1) Neighborhood demonstration 
work for women in matters that con- 
cern the home similar to that demon- 
stration work which has been so suc- 
cessfully tested for the men in all 
that concerned farm work. 





Remember, there is no community 
but is the better for having a trained, 
tactful woman in a model cottage 
i whom we can consult on all those 
matters of health about which we do 
not always care to consult a doctor, 
| be it step saving, the baby’s colic 
| and weaning, how to combat the vic- 





(3) To send to us lecturers, demon- 
strators, traveling schools, and other 
means of spreading the gospel of 
happy and efficient home building. 

Let us ask, not in charity, not 
meekly, but because we know the 
grave importance of our responsibil- 
ities, because we appreciate our in- 
sufficiency of knowledge and equip- 
ment in time of need, because our 
mistakes mean disaster to all human 
beings as well as to woman since 
each cannot live to herself alone. 


Verily, the door of opportunity has 
been opened to us wide. If we delay 
or fear to enter let us never open our 
lips about schools, or poverty or 
“luck” again. And listen, it is not 
your neighbor’s door of opportunity, 
it is yours. 

Write at once to the director of 
extension work at your agricultural 
college and urge that a liberal share 
of these funds be used for home-mak- 
ing, as well as crop-making. 





IN A NEIGHBORHOOD OF 
FRIENDS 


What They Have Accomplished in 
Roads, Lights, Telephones, Paint, 
and Household Conveniences 


WENT speech-making and inci- 

dentally visiting last week and 

since you could not all be with me 
to see for yourselves I shall have to 
tell you about it. 

Upon alighting from the train the 
words of my greeting from a dear old 
centleman, with the face of a saint 
and the voice of a benediction, were: 
“T am glad to see thee.” Thus you 
know I was with the Friends, or 
Quakers, as they are sometimes call- 
ed. 

We went for 12 miles through fields 
of splendid, well-cultivated crops and 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


over roads that promise to be the 
best in the South, to Olney school- 
house in Woodland. Woodland is a 
place of six hundred inhabitants, has 
clean streets and electric lights and 
is well acquainted with paint, partic- 
ularly white paint. Can your town 
boast of these things? The school- 
house is a white building, set in a 
large grassy lawn (real live, green 


grass). Inside, the white floorg, tint- 
ed walls, large book cases, softly 


blowing curtains, and evidences of 
children’s artistic handiwork in pic- 
tures, cut work and basketry gave a 
peculiar homelike atmosphere to the 
place. 


Verily, service and fine’ school 
houses and prosperity walk hand in 
hand. And the thee’s and thou’s that 
went with the handshakes made me 
wonder why we ever forsook them 
for the less euphonious “you”. 

After the speaking and dinner and 
more speaking, (all of which was for 
the purpose of helping them to be- 
come a “model health community”) I 
was taken in the automobile of Ben- 
jamin Brown (Friends do not use 
prefixes needlessly) to his home. It 
is a large, white house, set well back 
from the road. Were I to pretend 
that I were ina geography class 
again I should say; it is bounded on 
the north by shrubs and lawn; on thie 
east by a beautiful field of corn with 
no grass and no fired leaves, seventy- 
five bushels to the acre, I judge; on 
the south and back by cow barus, 
horse stables, and corn cribs, set in 
cotton fields that anyone might be 
proud of—the chickens and pigs were 
beyond the senses of sight and smell; 
and on the west by orchard trees and 
Scuppernong vines. Can you say as 
well of your house? 

Here comes that for which I am 
really describing this home—its con- 
veniences, 

I shall pass over the splendid sys- 
tem of running water and sewerage 
in house and barn, the telephone, and 
the fireplace with crane and spit and 
pot to augment the range in the 
kitchen, to a description of the plan 
of lighting. 


Acetylene Lights are Easy to Man- 
age, Cheap and Enduring 


HE splendid system of lighting 

being installed was what interest- 
ed me for your sakes because—scared 
as you now are at the price of cotton 
—many of you will find yourselves 
ready to put such lights in your own 
homes very soon. 

First, what did it cost? Wait a min- 
ute until I have first told you some- 
thing about it. 

Out on a cement block about five 
feet square stands the little acetylene 
gas plant. It looks like a big galvan- 
ized iron bucket about five feet high 
and four in diameter. Inside it are 
two compartments which are to be 
filled with water. Above is a place 
for holding calcium carbide. As this 
drops into the water a gas is given 
off and it is this gas that is sent 
through a hollow wire to the various 
rooms in the house and barn to be 
burned. When the pressure of the 
gas gets low a little clockwork ar- 
rangement is released by a trigger 
and another piece of carbide goes 
down to give off more gas. I cannot 
imagine anything more simple. There 
seems nothing that could go wrong 
with it even in crude hands. The one 
at Mr. Brown’s was to have fifteen 
or seventeen lights, one light being 
quite enough for an ordinary room. 
This very large size outfit with nice 
ground elass shades, burners which 
ignite by electricity, that is, need no 
matches to light them, costs $250 and 
lasts as long as the house does—of 
course that means $250 completely in- 
stalled. A smaller one will cost as 
little as $150. A fine one may cost 
thousands of dollars for fine fixtures 
but the light can be no better. This 
large size averages about $2 a month 
to run it. It is as cheap as lamps. 
Acetylene Lights Good for Tired Eyes 


CETYLENE lights are so _ safe 


that insurance costs no more with 
system 


such a in the house than 
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without it; the light is quite as white, 
clear and clean as electricity, with its 
most modern lamps, and a good cur- 
rent, and far superior to gas or 
lamps. It is not quite as easy on the 
eyes as daylight, but is almost so. 
There was a piece in The Scientific 
American a while ago telling how 
plants grew in its light as in sun- 
light. 

Acetylene gas is not poisonous if 
by chance a jet should be left open: 
in fact it has such a decided odor that 
no one would want to leave it open, 
thus assuring safety. It is claimed for 
it that it would have to run five days 
inaroom before enough could escape 
to ignite. 

And think of the saving in labor: the 
filling of lamps, and cleaning of chim- 
neys and boiling of burners and keep- 
ing of corners off the wicks and 
washing of old, oily rags, all this ex- 
changed for fifteen minutes work 
once a month putting in fresh water 
and carbide and two hours work once 
a year cleaning out any sediment 
that might have gathered from water 
and carbide. It is worth thinking 
about. Anyone who keeps it in mind 
will unconsciously work towards its 
attainment. 

Coming back to the subject of 
Friends: would that we might each 
and all be like them. They seem to 
have faith, a faith so ingrained in 
their natures that they do not even 
question it, a faith not of death but 
of living, a faith that spends its en- 
ergy not in calm, unthinking compla- 
cency but in proving the wonders of 
God, a great faith in man but a great- 
er faith in the Son of Man. 

All this and more is evidenced by 
their calm faces, open minds, enlight- 
ened methods of farming, fine crops, 
home comforts, neighborhood con- 
tentment and community pleasures— 
things each one of us can obtain if 
we try consistently for them. 





FALL WORK FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 





Fill Every Jar You Have With the 
Late Fall Vegetables—If You Have 
No Jars, Dry or Salt the Corn, 
Beans, Peas, Etc. 


T IS not too late to continue the 

canning but it soon will be. Can 

all the snaps you have to spare 
and young corn and butter beans, 
okra and sweet peppers. 

Did I hear you say you never have 
had luck with beans and corn? That 
is because you did not understand 
about killing bacteria but you do 
now, so, of course, you will have no 
trouble in future. I tell you that if a 
thousand others can keep’ these 
things you can too. I have snaps 
done up three years ago. Yesterday 





I gave the last cooking to thirteen 
pint cans of butter beans and they 
are beautiful. Get it out of your mind 
that “luck” is better to me than to 
you. It’s sanitation, annihilation of 
bacteria, not chance. 


Drying and Salting Vegetables 


IF I had no jars, or only half gallon 

ones whose results are uncertain, 
I would dry or salt my vegetables 
rather than lose them or feed them 
to the pigs. 

It is easy to dry snaps, okra, etc. 
Snip the ends of the little young 
snaps, cut the okra in sections, shell 
the beans and husk and cut tender 
young corn. Spread it thinly on 
sheets where it will get a good breeze 
if possible. It is usually wise to bring 
it in every night. Drying takes from 
three to five days. 

To salt vegetables have a clean, 
scalded, sunned keg or stone jar. 
Spread salt on the bottom, lay a thin 
layer of vegetables, another layer of 
salt, etc. Cover with a weight on the 
lid. This takes a large quantity of 
salt but by the barrel it is cheap and 
generally it can be used again. 

In all dried and salted vegetables it 
is necessary to soak them over night 
before cooking. 

And, do not use preserving powders 
unless you feel sure you want to de- 
velop indigestion and liver troubles a 














23A10—Great 
“NATIONAL” 
Special—a $4.00 Hat for 


lustrous Silk Velvet, 
and the new and much 
favored style with its 
high round crown and 
narrow rolling brim, is 
universally becoming. 
A beautiful breast en- 
circles the crown and 
the burnt ostrich 
“stick-up’’ fancy 
at the center 
front shows the 
season’s best 
liked trimming. 
COLORS: black, 
navy blue, medi- 
: um brown, white 
of myrtle green;each 
with either white or 
black breast and 
black fancy. Give 
color of breast de- 
sired, Order today 
and save $1.50. 








$2.49. Itis made of rich, RYPME 


! 








Postpaid, $2.49 
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Why don’t you, too, profit by these bar- 
gains? Why let these savings be for 
someone else and not for you? Remem- 
ber, we pay all postage or expressage 
and we will refund your money if you 
are not satisfied. 
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5 Sweater 
F centage 
not affect its appearance or 


Sweater 
35A10 
$198 
f closing. 


GEG CAVC SU CONG sc dicssivs cack vacsesipegecaiersicasescisncde 


35A10—For style, for warmth 
and for saving — choose this 
handsome “NATIONAL” 


is made with stylish ‘ruff neck” collar which ma 

be fastened high at the neck, if desired. Two 
patch pockets are provided; the sleeves have 
ue eo ait color ations effect the 
. S: white, cardinal, Oxford grey, 
or navy blue. SIZES: 34 to 46 bust. Order this sweater—order it today 


4 





and luxuriously warm 


of Wool with a per- 
of cotton which does 
its wearing qualities. It 
brown, or blue-grey. 


tails. Self-color good 


cord. 





36A10—Ladies’ Knitted Worsted Cap, with Angora finish. 
white, tan, medium grey, emerald green, Copenhagen blue, or American 
Beauty red. A real bargain—order it today...sccccssereereerseee OStpaid, AQ 


Postpaid, $1.98 
COLORS: bargain it is. 


g Why Not You, Too? 7 
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28A10—Here is a stylish 


Set for you. This fur 
set is of “Russian Bearskin,” 
a handsome fur with very 
thick, long hair in black, dark 


about 66inches long including the brush 


























Fur 


Shawl collar 


quality satin lining 


over a warm interlining. The Pillow Muff is about 15 inches wide, Lined 
with self-color good quality satin; warm interlining and soft bed. Wrist 
Sold only in sets. This set is very warm and becoming. Compare 
it with fur sets sold elsewhere at $4.00 or more and see for yourself what a 
i Order it today. You will be delighted with it. Be sure to 


Postpaid, $2.98 








state color desired 









42410—Just think 


of one Dress of 
with solid color 





kind and all one 




















Three for $1.00 


Madam, it is just such bargains as this that have 
made the “NATIONAL” famous. This set consists 


~m Striped Outing Flannel trimmed with cadet blue 
A percale; and one cadet blue Chambray Apron, SIZES: 


3 FoR ?1°2° | 2to6 years. Sold only in sets of three, one of each 


pan) 












of it—these three Garments for $1.00! 
with ** 


cadet blue Plaid Percale trimmed 
percale; one Dress of medium grey 


or terra cotta 
this petticoat 


BIZC.....00ePostpaid, Three for $1.00 ee, and 


e es 
A Petticoat Bargain 
41A10—Here is a splendid opportunity for you to become acquainted 
ATIONAL” i 


some $3.50 Petticoat for only $2.00. It 

Silk Messaline and is gored to fit smoothly around the hips. It is 
finished with a stylish accordion-plaited flounce of self-material, 
above which two plaited ruffles of self-material provide a very 
effective trimming. 








money-saving values, and to secure a hand- 


is made of rich, lustrous 





RS: black, navy blue, emerald green, fF. 
color. Front length, 34 to 43 inches. If you choose 
you will secure a handsome, dressy and well made 
you will save at least $1.50. Order this splendid 





argain today. 





Postpaid, $2.00 








NATIONAL CLOAK 2 SUIT GO. 


210 West 24th Street 


New York City 











year or two from now. It is a slow 
form of suicide. 

Next, send to the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
for a bulletin on how to can vegeta- 
bles, if you have not already done so. 

And again, if your merchants insist 
on giving you screw top, half gallon 
jars, as they seem to do in many of 
the places I have been, just show 
your independence and send away for 
pint and quart wire seal jars. 

And last, do not use half-gallon 
jars for anything but pickled peaches 
and other things that are easy to 
keep anyhow. The experienee of 
other people has proved that even if 
you have a boarding house or large 
family, the loss of spoiling in the jars 
and left-overs and throwing out to 
the pigs more than balances the cost 
of more and smaller jars. Half-gal- 
lon jars are poor economy. The mod- 
ern jars seldom break, and are, there- 
fore, a permanent investment. If you 
really cannot bend your will to alter- 
ing your views about using half-gal- 
lon jars it will pay you well to buy a 
canning outfit and do up your fruit 
and vegetables in tin. 





If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
ecribe, 


A Girl’s Heart Problems 
LITTLE mountain girl writes: 
“Please tell me the best and most 

permanent occupation for a woman. 
I am twenty-two, my mother died 
last year, my father is very feeble 
and when he is gone I shall be alone. 
I shall have to rent the farm and 
earn a living. Do not tell me to 
marry, for I cannot. I have really 
tried to care for some of the boys 
who are good to me, but their breath 
smells of tobacco and they do not 


clean their teeth and they cannot 
talk anything but crops and local 


gossip, and while I know they are 
good men, I could not bear the 
thoughts of seeing them every day of 
my life. Let me tell you what I 
mean. Last night a very nice young 
man came to see me. I got tired dis- 
cussing my neighbors so I tried to 
talk about the war, failing in which I 
read him one or two short incidents 
of it. He ended that by saying, “I 
tell you, little girl, just don’t you read 
about them things and then you 
won’t worry about them.”. Then I 
switched the talk to how a man in 
the next county doubled his corn 
crop by planting peas and clover. He 
cut it short with ‘Pa’s way is good 
enough for me.’ Please tell me what 
to do, for I will not have enough 





money to keep me very long when I 
have only myself to look to, and must 
be planning how to earn a living.” 

I wish every farm mother would 
tell me how she would answer this 
letter if it had been directed to her 
by some young girl whom she loved. 

I fear I may seem old-fashioned 
when [I say, Little girl, the very best 
occupation for any normal girl is 
that of wife. You will live a happier, 
fuller life as such than as clerk or 
teacher or any other vocation you 
may choose. 

Do I mean that you should marry 
one of the young men you mention? 
No, never! If you are uncongenial 
now you would be ten times as much 
so after marriage. There is an old 
saying. “There never was an old shoe 
without an old stocking,” so there 
will be girls who will not mind bad 
breaths and unclean teeth. Many 
very fine men ignore the little nice- 
ties of life but these things are to a 
certain extent an index of an obser- 
vant, refined mind. However, put 
your neighbors out of your heart if 
you will, make them your friends but 
not your sweethearts, but above all, 
consider what I say in this, do not 
put love and home and all that they 
mean away from you. 


(Concluded on page 17 this issue) 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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ON’T fail to use inoculating material for le- 

gume crops whenever needed. The North Car- 
olina Department of Agriculture announces that it 
has received orders for material enough to in- 
oculate three thousand acres. 





HE following North Carolina counties held fairs 

last year: Alamance, Anson, Avery, Buncombe, 
Catawba, Craven, Cumberland, Durham, Edge- 
combe, Forsyth, Granville, Haywood, Henderson, 
Jackson, Johnston, McDowell, Mecklenburg, 
Moore, Rowan, Union, Watauga, Wilkes, Burke, 
Davidson. We hope the numbee will be greatly 
increased this year. 





RESIDENT Wade Stackhouse of the South 

Carolina Cotton Congress last week called a 
State meeting to assemble in Columbia September 
24, to be followed by county cctton meetings at 
each South Carolina courthouse at 11 a. m., Thurs- 
day, October 1, “to consider what our request, if 
any, shall be to the special session of the Legisla- 
ture called to meet October 6.” 





S THE State Commissioner of Agriculture de- 

clared his opposition to calling the Board of 
Agriculture together to consider the $9,000 appro- 
priation asked for by the State Farmers’ Union 
and State Cotton Conference, the State Union has 
undertaken to do what it can do single handed to- 
ward getting a State-wide campaign for holding, 
warehousing and financing the North Carolina 
cotton crop. It is hoped that all Union men will 
make earnest efforts to help Secretary Faires in 
this important task. 





HE best advice about cotton is this: “Don’t 

get scared; get busy.” What we need is work. 
John Wesley, we believe it was, said a man ought 
to pray as if everything depended upon the 
Almighty and work as if everything depended 
upon himself. It’s good advice in this crisis. We 
should go after our congressmen as if everything 
depended upon them, and then organize holding 
and warehousing movements in every State and 
county as if everything depended upon State and 
local action. If we abandon local effort and think 
of nothing but Congress, we may find, like AZsop’s 
dog, that we have dropped the bone for the 
shadow. 





NCE again, don’t forget to plant the biggest 

acreage ever of grain crops, clover, vetch, rape 
and rye. These prices are not only high now, but 
if the war lasts long, they will be higher still next 
year. It is said that the world’s wheat crop this 
year is 10.6 per cent short of last year’s, and it is 
plain how the taking of millions of Russian, Ger- 
man and French farmers and peasants from the 
farms to the army must affect foreign food sup- 
plies. Broomhall, an international authority on 
such subjects, says if the war continues, “the only 
thing that will save Europe from a famine next 
summer will be a providentially favorable spring 
and summer.” If the war lasts you can make more 
profit on foods and feeds next spring than you 
have ever made on cotton. 





NASMUCH as the Editor of The Progressive 

Farmer made the first suggestion, as endorsed 
by the Farmers’ Union, about an Agricultural De- 
partment appropriation to organize the whole 
State in a campaign for holding and financing the 
cotton crop, it may be well to say that as we an- 
ticipated no opposition from our friend the Com- 
missioner or anybody else, there is certainly no 


truth in any newspaper suggestion that we had 
any thought, direct or indirect, of helping or 
hurting any gentleman’s ambitions. The writer, 


as a member of the Board of Agriculture, simply 
believed, as Mr. Green puts it, that “what cotton 
farmers need is not more plans, but means and 
agencies to put plans into action,” and inasmuch 
as the State Department of Agriculture collects 
over $200,000 a year in fertilizer taxes from North 
Carolina Farmers, chiefly cotton farmers, we 
thought that a fraction of this $200,000 might be 


used for their help right now. ‘And inasmuch as 
the Board in June voted $15,000 of the farmer’s 
money to make an exhibit at the Panama Exposi- 
tion, three thousand miles away, and nobody 
questioned its legality, it rather amuses us to see 
the excitement of two or three dailies lest the 
Farmers’ Union has demanded something “illegal” 
in asking for $9,000 to spend right here to help the 
farmers whose pockets the money came out of. 





Attend the State Fairs 





E WISH to urge our readers to attend the 

best fairs held in the South this year. At 

least one large fair should be attended by 
every farmer who can afford to do so, and of 
course every one should attend his local or county 
fair. 

The advantages of attending a good fair, like a 
State fair, are many. In the first place, the highest 
type of products is to be seen and if the judging 
is done right there is no better place to learn the 
points of excellence in any exhibit. Every judge 
should give after each decision the reasons for 
placing the exhibits, first, second, third, and so on, 
if other premiums are offered. Our exhibitors and 
judges are usually in too great a hurry. More time 
should be taken, even if more judges must be pro- 
vided. These large fairs also offer good oppor- 
tunities for studying farm machinery and imple- 
ments and becoming familiar with them. The 
agricultural fair must not be looked upon as only 
for amusement. 
and amusement 


It is true that furnishing pleasure 
is one of its functions, but a 
higher and better purpose is to furnish instruction 
and there is no greater pleasure than learning, for 
the person who is seeking knowledge. 

Our fairs are sometimes critcised because the 
efforts to amuse seem greater than those to in- 
struct; but for this, those who attend the fairs are 
as much if not more to blame than those who 
manage them. If those who attend the fairs really 
want to learn, and let it be known to both the fair 
managers and the exhibitors, the educational fea- 
tures will be strengthened. Those who manage 
fairs will supply those features which please and 
attract the largest numbers. If more instruction, 
the best and most useful feature of any agricul- 
tural fair, is wanted by those who attend, they can 
have it by letting their wishes be known and by 
making use of the instructive exhibits and features 
already supplied. 

Our readers should make use of these institu- 
tions to the largest extent practicable. No more 
pleasant and useful trip or outing can be planned 
for the family than a day or two at a good fair 
and we urge that more of our readers attend the 
fairs this fall and that they make more of an effort 
than in the past to make these fairs a source of 
helpful information. 





Good Cotton Ideas From Several Sources 





NTIL the cotton situation clears up a large 
part of our space will be given over to its 
consideration. It presents the greatest com- 
mercial problem this generation of Southerners 
has known. It is not that we are less interested in 
our other staple crops, but none of them have been 
seriously affected by war, and the interests of every 
class in the South now demand united effort in 
behalf of better cotton prices. It’s-a time when 
all classes must pull together because the wagon 
is stalled in the mire and only thorough-going 
team work will pull it out. 


* * * 


It is not only impracticable for the National 
banks in the South to get enough emergency cur- 
rency to handle the cotton crop along with their 
regular business, but we again remind our read- 
ers that there is no provision to insure that any 
part of what is issued shall be used to carry cot- 
ton. Mr. E. W. Dabbs, of the National Farmers’ 
Union legislative committee, puts his finger on 
one of the sorest spots of all when he says of Sec- 
retary McAdoo: 

“He tells committees of farmers that if we 


are not getting relief, it is the fault of our 
bankers, and if we will show him that our 
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bankers are not handling these funds for the 

good of the farmers, he will remove them. 

When we show him he talks about the general 

effects, etc. He says if any of these funds are 

used for speculative purposes he will with- 
draw them, but puts upon the farmers the onus 
of finding it out, when he knows the laws are 
very stringent about the employes of banks 
giving out any information about the use made 
of their funds.” 

* * * 

We not only do not believe that any practical 
plan can be worked out for compelling acreage re- 
duction by law, but it looks to us as if the York- 
ville Enquirer is rather more than half right 
when it says: 


“According to our view of it, it is not next 
year’s crop that is needing protection; but this 
year’s crop. If it were known today that there 
would not be a bale of cotton raised next year, 
the mills would buy this year’s crop on the 
same basis that they are now buying it, and 
they would not think of advancing the price a 
single cent until the export demand comes in to 
to furnish competition that will make them 
pay better prices. The remedy, if there is to 
be a remedy, lies in the codperaton of disin- 
terested outsiders who may come in and furn- 
ish competition for the mills by buying a part 
of the crop themselves, or in the devising of 
some plan like the State warehouse system, 
that will enable the producer to realize on his 
cotton while he keeps it out of the hands of 
the spinner. No doubt, actuated by the same 
spirit that is actuating the spinners, the cotton 
seed crushers have laid their plans to buy cot- 
ton seed as cheaply as possible, in order to 


make greater profits out of the products 
thereof.” 


* * 
Here’s a plan—and a mighty good one it is, too 
—which has been adopted in one community: 

“Some farmers who bring in cotton are 
storing it with the merchants, and taking cred- 
it for the number of pounds they turn over, 
with no price-attached. This is being stored 
in the mills, receipts being taken for it. Mer- 
chants are allowing those who owe them to 
settle in this way, with the agreement that the 
cotton is to be sold at some time between this 
and the first of July when the price suits the 
owner of the cotton.” 

This seems to us an especially good plan in all 
cases where merchants will not pay ten cents 
outright on accounts, as it safeguards the interests 
of the merchants and yet leaves the farmer to sell 
at will, Pass it on. 

x a & 

Let nobody forget cotton seed while we are talk- 
ing about cotton. Read Mr. Green’s statement on 
page 4. One banker writes: “I had rather see 
cotton sold at 8 cents than seed at $15 a ton.” In 
this connection it may be noted that exports of 
cottonseed oil do not seem to have been seriously 
affected. We exported 5,230,097 pounds last month 
against 5,446,506 in August last year. 

x * x 

It is more than likely that in the long run this 
cotton panic is one of the things that will “work 
together for good” for our Southern farmers. It 
certainly will if it teaches us once and for all the 
folly of the one-crop and credit system. Here is a 
letter from one of our readers who is bringing 
forth fruits meet for repentance: 

“My plan is to cut my cotton acreage which 

is now 50 acres 50 per cent, which leaves 25 

acres to be planted in forage and feed crops.- 

Shall figure the actual cost of producing 25 


acres of cotton, including fertilizers, labor, 
work, housing, ginning, etc. and take the 


amount necessary to do this and put in live- 
stock, which in my case shall be cattle and 
hogs. By doing this I will be able to dispense 
with some of my high-priced worthless labor.” 


A Thought for the Week 


Fe the benefit of boys who are rather asham- 








ed to publicly acknowledge belief in and love 

for Christ, it might be stated that every truly 
great man this country has known believed in 
the divinity of the Carpenter of Nazareth. An- 
other thing: Neither intelligence nor backbone is 
necessary to be immoral. A lunatic half-breed 
Negro can be mean. But it takes some real “sand” 
and manhood to be a Christian.—Exchange. 





How few are our real wants!—-How easy it is to satisfy 
them!—Our imaginary ones are boundless and insatiabie.— 
Johnson, 
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Our Cotton Crisis and the Way Out 


THERE IS a DISTINCT WORK FOR STATE, NATION, COUNTY ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVID- 
UALS~EACH MUST GET TO ITS OWN TASK AND ALL MUST COGOPERATE:TO INSURE VICTORY 


By CLARENCE POE 








An Address at a Farmers’ Union Mass Meeting, Saturday September 19 








HE historic battle-cry which Admiral Nelson 

signalled from ship to ship just before the 

victory of Trafalgar, “England expects every 
man to do his duty,” is one which I wish we could 
now adopt and flash to every man in every cotton 
county from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. “The 
South expects every man to do his duty.” 

It is a pitiful and humiliating spectacle which up 
to this date the South has presented in dealing 
with our financial crisis. I have thought some- 
times that every man has seemed to want but one 
thing—to shift the responsibility to somebody else. 
I am reminded of the time when the just-uncov- 
ered corruption and thievery of the Tweed Ring 
in New York was smelling to Heaven, and Thomas 
Nast drew his famous cartoon showing a group of 
Tweed ringsters in a complete circle, every man in 
the ring pointing his finger to the next man and 
crying out, “He’s the man who’s to blame!” 


—_—", 


There Must Be Codperation of All Forces 


N THIS cotton crisis in the South it looks as if 
we have had a similar spectacle. The farmer 
has said that Congress ought to act. Congress 

has said the States ought to act. The States have 
thrown the blame partly back on Congress and 
partly on the counties. “The bankers are to 
blame,” has been another cry; and the State banks 
have shifted the blame to the National banks, and 
the National banks to Secretary McAdoo, and Sec- 
retary McAdoo to the Federal Reserve Board. 
Meanwhile the manufacturers, abused for not buy- 
ing, have declared that merchants won’t buy 
goods; while in the midst of all the turmoil comes 
the cry, “The farmer is to blame because he 
doesn’t swear not to plant any cotton next year.” 

At a time when there ought to have been the 
utmost cooperation, every man seems to have been 
anxious to reform the other fellow instead of him- 
self; and our farmers themselves have split up into 
Cotton Congresses, Cotton Associations, as addi- 
tions tothe Farmers’ Union, while each State 
Government in the South has spent its time talk- 
ing about what somebody else ought to do. The 
‘early efforts of Governor Colquitt of Texas and 
,Governor Craig of North Carolina to get a.confer- 
ence of governors and unite upon some coherent 
Southwide policy were blasted by the failure of 
other Governors to give proper codperation. 

The whole truth is therefore that instead of go- 
ing into battle with a well-drilled army, we have 
had a mob, a rabble, and a rout. Full six weeks of 
precious time has been wasted, when a genuine 
Moses might have rallied the whole South for 
united effort and for victory. 

Of course, the six week’s time that has been lost 
cannot be regained, nor can we fully recover from 
the fictitious and artificial standard of low prices 
which has been set during this period of panic.and 
confusion. But if our cotton farmers will resolve 
to get some order and organization out of this 
chaos even now, we may yet save the situation. 

The National Government has a distinct duty to 
perform in this crisis; the State Government has a 
duty; your local market has a duty; and the farm- 
ers of your county as a group and you as an indi- 
vidual have your duties. 

Now let’s take a bird’s-eye view of the situa- 
tion, see where each man’s duty lies and resolve 
to treat every man who fails in his duty just as 
we would treat a deserter in time of war. 





No Great Decrease in Cotton Consump- 
tion Prebable 


ND let us begin with ourselves—the duty of 
the individual farmer. That duty, I do not 
hesitate to say, is to hold the utmost possible 
pound of cotton off the market until conditions ad- 
just themselves. No matter what Congress has 
done or not done, cotton prices would never have 
dropped below ten cents if it had not been for 
panic-stricken farmers trying to give away cotton 
when there was no market for it. Those who 
were forced to sell Iam not blaming, but you 
know and I know that hundreds who didn’t have 
to sell have been surrendering to the enemy at the 
first sound of his far-off cannonading—and the 
prices accepted by these scared, cowardly men, 
have hammered down prices for everybody else. 
The wild talk about having to carry over half 
the crop till next fall is doubtless responsible for 
much of this panic; and The Progressive Farmer 
has Leen almost alone in everlastingly swatting 
this falsehood—a falsehood apparently started or 
perpetuated by “bear” speculators and other un- 
scrupulous men anxious to buy cotton cheap. In 


the very beginning I had it knocked out of a com- 
mittee report in the Southern Cotton Congress in 
Washington, but there hasn’t been a week since 
that I haven’t seen some reputable man’s name 
signed to this outrageous fabrication, which .has 
no doubt already cost us millions of dollars. The 
facts are, of course, that only 15 per cent of the 
world’s spindles are in France, Germany, and Aus- 
tria combined, and John Sharp Williams’ declara- 
tion that English mills may not only work but 
even work overtime to capture German trade 
seems about the view of Dr. Carver of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, America’s fore- 
most authority on agricultural economics. 

It is true that there were only 21,000 bales ex- 
ported in August this year, as compared with over 
200,000 bales last year. But it is also true that up 
to September 1, 1914, we had exported 3,734,000 
bales as compared with only 3,422,000 bales to the 
same date last year. And consequently the for- 
eign mills have had a fair surplus to run on and 
didn’t need to place further orders at once—nor 
were ships available during the first part of Au- 
gust. Moreover, Southern mills, which up to this 
time last year had taken 226,000 bales, says Secre- 
tary Hester’s latest report, have this year taken 





WRITE A LETTER 


N another page we are printing 

the names and addresses of the 
Congressmen, Governors and Com- 
missioners of Agriculture in all our 
territory. Show your interest and 
your willingness to help in this cotton 
crisis by writing these men a letter. 
You may not be able to go to your 
State or National Capitol to see them, 
but you can write a letter. We are 
indicating on this page some of the 
things the National Government 
should do. If you approve write your 
Congressman. We are also indicat- 
ing what our State Governments 
should do, and if you approve here 
write your Governor and Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 











only 77,000 bales—only one-third of last year’s tak- 
ings. But they haven’t stopped running. 

Here then we have the whole situation: there 
simply hasn’t been a market for cotton. The 
wheels of commerce have simply been at a tempor- 
ary standstill—a standstill that cannot continue 
and is, in fact, already being relieved. Merchants 
have not wished to buy new goods, preferring to 
sell out old stocks entirely or wait a little while. 
But it’s against law and against comfort for people 
to go naked, so orders for clothing are bound to 
start up and cotton clothing is the cheapest there 
is, and cotton mills must replenish their stock of 
raw material. And with only a small proportion of 
the world’s spindles in the war zone, and English 
and American mills anxious to capture the trade 
of any European mills that close, there is likely in 
any case to be but a small decrease in the world’s 
cotton consumption in the year 1914-15, while if 
the war stops, there may be an actual increase. 


The Individual’s Duty Is to Hold Every Bale 
for Fairer Prices 


HE big fact I have been trying to bring out 

is just this: While changed conditions may 

._ have afforded justification for a drop to 
twelve-cent prices, a drop below ten cents was 
not and is not justified by conditions now exist- 
ing. It is not that cotton mills: thought cotton 
worth only seven or eight cents a pound that these 
prices have recently prevailed. The truth is rather 
that there was temporarily no market; the mills 
didn’t wish to buy at all, and they gave these 
prices simply as a matter of form to whatever 
farmer insisted on giving away his crop anyhow. 
What ought the individual farmer therefore to 
do in this situation? Hé ought, wherever pos- 
sible, to hold every lock of his cotton until prices 
reach a ten-cent level. He ought to sound forth 
the word to all the world that “Every man who 
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voluntary sells a pound of cotton at present prices 
is a traitor to his family and his fellows.” He 
ought to remember the fighting message of the 
great Apostle, “And having done all, to stand— 
stand therefore, having his loins girt about with 
truth and having on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness.” For it is indeed, as I see it, a righteous and 
almost a holy war that we are fighting—a battle to 
save to the women and children of the rural South 
the standard of living to which they are entitled; 
to save to young men and yourig women their 
chances of proper schooling; to save to the moth- 
er the added bit of beauty or convenience she has 
longed to get for her home; and even to save to 
weary invalids the measures needed to drive back 
disease and even death itself. If this is not a holy 
war, it comes mighty near being one. For it hasua’t 
been many years since I was hoeing, picking, and 
plowing cotton with my own hands, when cotton 
was five or six cents a pound, and I know what 
privation those prices then meant, but eight-ceut 
prices today are no better than five-cent prices 
were then. It’s no time for men to stand aside in 
cowardly idleness and say nothing can be done; 
but a time for every man to find a duty and do it. 

Moreover, prospects for peace are brightening, 
and with peace—or even a good prospect of peace 
—cotton prices will again climb back as high as 
they can go with a 15,000,000 bale crop. Wheat 
dropped from $1.32 to $1.15 the other day, on ac- 
count of peace prospects, and in this situation, 
wheat and cotton are on a seesaw, and every time 
one goes up the other comes down. In fact, only 
day before yesterday word came out of New York 
that reports there indicated an advance of a quar- 
ter cent a pound in prices the mills are having to 
pay in Southern markets in order to get cotton at 
all. The same day a daily paper declared that “the 
commercial cotton that can be bought in the South 
just now for eight cents a pound would not be suf- 
ficient to make a wad for the earache.” And we 
only need to keep up this spirit in order to win 
out gloriously. The truth seems to be that the 
worst effects of war having been already discount- 
ed, the man who holds cotton has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. We are like the man 
who has hit the bottom of the well and there is no 
way for him but to climb up. I don’t believe the 
battle we have to fight is to keep cotton from go- 
ing lower. Rather the battle we must fight, and 
win, is to get prices back to the ten cent mark and 
beyond. And to effect this result so necessary to 
the South’s financial salvation there must be co- 
6peration of all forces. The men who would like 
to hold but can’t, must be helped to hold. 


The National Government Is Under Pledge 
to Furnish Help 


IGHT here is where the duty of the National 
R Government comes in. I want this meeting 
to get right. behind the Farmers’ Union 
forces who are going to Washington Monday and 
tell Congress that the Henry Bill is what the 
South needs. But at the same time we can’t ex- 
pect our Southern Representatives to do the im- 
possible, and if they swear it is impossible for 
them-to get Northern, Eastern, and Western Con- 
gressmen to help them buy cotton, they will give 
an excuse it is mighty hard for us to disprove, and 
it may be they can escape responsibility so far as 
this matter is concerned. But we must go after 
them with a.double barreled gun and get help ia 
one way if we can’t in another. There’s one thing 
they can’t escape responsibility for, and rigitt 
there is where we must pin them down:—they 
can’t escape responsibility for failure to provide 
adequate currency to enable farmers to borrow 
at least five cents a pound on cotton; and I believe 
if farmers could borrow even five cents a pound, 
enough would be held to force prices to a ten-cent 
level. 
I say farmers should borrow at least five cents 
a pound, because when I have had the misfortune 
to borrow from banks I have been told that the 
standard rule is to ask collateral for about twice 
the value of the loan, and five cents would repre- 
sent half the standard value for years past. Banks 
may refuse to loan eight or even seven cents a 
pound on warehouse certificates alone, saying that 
if cotton should drop below the figures given; 
they would then be forced to sell cotton, deposi- 
tors would become alarmed lest losses be incurred, 
and panic might follow, a few bank failures at a 
time like this insuring such depression as might 
make our last case worse than our first. I have 
never been accused of trying to play the dema- 
gogue in any message to our farmers, and I say 
now that the banks in dealing with new custom- 
ers have a right to refuse any loan where the col- 
lateral doesn’t leave a safe margin for flutu- 
ations; but the least we have a right to demand 
of the National Government is that it shall so 
issue emergency currency that a warehouse cer- 
tificate will be good for a $25 loan anywhere m 
the South. 
(Continued on page 21 this issue) 
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BLACKLECOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 


ALAMO 


Gasoline and Oil Engine 


Will Give You the Best Service 











Catalog Free on Request 


THE ALAMO MFG. CO., 


Hillsdaie, Mich. 


Southern Distributors 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
: B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware and Supply Co., Mobile, Ala 








FRED REPPERT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


DECATUR, = =| INDIANA 


Have a wide acquaintance among breeders in 
every state in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 














= 
For an Experienced and Capable 


Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
| ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 











Consider the 
Bee —— 


The bee that»gathers the honey doesn’t 
stay in the hive. She flies abroad and 
gathers her own living—carrying the sur- 
plus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers 
her living and surplus abroad—you can 
gather yours by advertising. 

Don’t be a “‘drone’’! Join our hive of 
“workers.”’ 


























When writing advertisera, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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RAPE FOR HOG PASTURAGE 


An Acre of Rape Will Produce as 
Much Pork as an Acre of Corn and 
the Expense Is Less 


HE rape plant closely resembles 
the rutabaga during its early 


stage of growth; in fact, so 
close is this resemblance that often 
an experienced grower cannot distin- 
guish between them. Its root sys- 
tem, however, is more like that of the 
cabbage. It likes cool weather and 
will grow during any portion of the 
year after severe freezing weather is 
past. It will endure pretty severe 
cold weather in the fall and winter 
without being materially injured; in 


| fact, it may be used for pasturage 
| after being frozen, provided stock are 


kept off while it is frozen. It does 
not make much growth during the 
hot dry months of midsummer. Un- 
der ordinary conditions, the plants 
will attain a height of 18 inches to 
two feet or more. The Dwarf Essex 
variety of this crop is best suited for 
use under Southern conditions. 


Possibilities of the Crop 


ARMERS are becoming more and 

more interested in the production 
of green crops for fall, winter, and 
early spring grazing. Especially is 
this true of those who are engaged 
in the raising of hogs and poultry. 
For winter pasturage an acre or two 
of this crop will supply many tons of 
nutritious feed at the time of the 
year when green feeds are scarce. It 
has been fully demonstrated by re- 
peated trials that an acre of rape 
properly seeded on good rich land 
will produce as much pork when used 
as a hog pasture as the same acre 
cultivated in corn. The rape can be 
grown much cheaper than the corn. 
as it will not require any cultivation 
and the preparation of the seed-bed 
and seeding will be about the same 
for both. The hogs will harvest the 
rape crop while the corn must be 
harvested by the farmer himself. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
the acreage of rape that can be prof- 
itably utilized for pasture on the av- 
erage farm is limited, it usually not 
being more than two to three acres. 

In feeding experiments at the Ala- 
bama Station, running for 147 days 
(November 9 to April 5), with pigs 
weighing approximately 45 pounds 
each at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, it was found that the two lots 
of pigs fed on a ration of two parts 
of corn and one part of wheat shorts 
and allowed the use of a rape pasture 
during the period produced pork on 
an average of 344 per cent less 
cost per pound, counting the cost of 
providing the rape pasture, than did 
another lot fed on the same ration and 
confined in dry lots. In other words, 
the lots fattened on rape pasture, 
supplemented with the necessary 
amount of the ration of corn and 
wheat shorts, made very satisfactory 
profits, while the lot fattened on the 
ration of corn and wheat shorts alone 
in dry lots afforded little or no profit. 


Soil, Preparation and Seeding 


APE is best adapted for growth on 

a deep, rich, mellow, loamy soil 
that is fairly well stored with humus. 
It does not do well on the very light 
sandy or stiff clay soils because they 
are deficient in organic matter. Any 
soil that will produce wheat and corn 
well will be found suited for the 
erowth of rape. In preparing the 
land it should be well broken, then 
thoroughly harrowed into a fine, 
clean seed bed as is usually done for 
turnips or rutabagas. If the land has 
had a liberal application of barn yard 
manure the previous year, so much 
the better. East of Mississippi on 
average land it will be well to apply 
broadcast over the land just after 
breaking and before harrowing about 
300 to 500 pounds per acre of a fertil- 
izer containing 8 to 10 per cent avail- 





able phosphoric acid, 4 to 6 per cent 


potash, and 3 to 4 per cent nitrogen. 
The potash may be left out from Mis- 
Sissippi westward. 

Spring seedings may be made dur- 
ing March or early in April and the 
fall seeding any time between August 
20 and October 15. In the mountain 
sections the spring seeding will have 
to be made in April and the fall seed- 
ing during the latter part of July or 
early in August in order to get best 
results. The rape seed are sown 
broadcast alone or with-other crops 
like small grains and crimson clover. 
In sowing with small grains, the rye, 
oats, or wheat seed should first be 
drilled in or sown broadcast and cov- 
ered about an inch deep and then the 
rape seed sown broadcast and lightly 
covered by means of a light smooth- 
ing harrow or brush. Where the rape 
is used alone four to five pounds of 
seed per acre will be sufficient. A 
good seeding, when sown with oats, 
would be one and one-half bushels of 
Red Rust-proof or Appler ‘oats with 
about two to three pounds of Dwarf 
Essex rape seed. Rye at the rate of 
two pecks or wheat at the rate of 
four pecks per acre may be substitut- 
ed for the oats if found desirable to 
make the substitution. Another mix- 
ture that has been found to give good 
results in supplying pasturage for 
hogs consists of a seeding made up of 
two to three pecks of rye, five to stx 
pounds of crimson clover, and two 
pounds of Dwarf Essex rape: seed. 
This latter mixture has proven par- 
ticularly valuable for the mountain 
sections for elevations less than 2,500 
feet above sea level. Usually with 
rape alone or seeded in the mixtures 
indicated above the grazing may be 
started usually within 30 to 60 days 
after seeding. Frequently during a 
favorable season the rape may. be 
lightly grazed by pigs 'three’to four 
weeks after seeding. 


Precautions in Grazing 


N PASTURING. rape, the hogs 
should not be allowed on it until 
the plants are at least 10 to 12 inches 
high, for if pastured before this time 
the young plants will be likely to be 
pulled up and killed. Care should be 
exercised too that the number of 
hogs on the pasture is not so large 
as to keep the rape too closely grazed 
for such would prove fatal to the 
plants and the life of the pasture 
would thereby be materially shorten- 
ed. After being grazed the plants 
should be given an opportunity to get 
well started into growth before being 
grazed again. By dividing the field 
into lots these may be pastured in 
succession. If sown on good land and 
properly handled one acre of rape 
will provide grazing for 10 to 12 hogs 
for something like two to three 
months or more. 
C. B. WILLIAMS. 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 





Demand for Pure-bred Hogsfor Breed- 

ing Will Probably Be Strong 

E HAVE had several requests 

for our opinion as to whether 
there would be any demand for pure- 
bred breeding hogs this fall. Many 
seem to think that the low price of 
cotton will lessen the buying of live- 
stock. Moreover, those who have 
such stock for sale, and knowing that 
the price for pork hogs is high, feel 
that possibly it may pay better to sell 
their pure-bred hogs for pork rather 
than to advertise and incur other ex- 


penses necessary to sell breeding 
stock. In this opinion they are 
strengthened by the fact that so 


many Southern buyers do not appre- 
ciate the value of pure-bred breeding 
stock and the increased cost of pro- 
ducing and marketing it. 

Of course, we have no way of 
knowing how Southern farmers are 
going to view the situation. It seems 
almost certain that cotton is going to 
sell for less than they expected while 
the crop was being made. Much of 
this depression in price is, I believe, 
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due to pessimism and panic, but no 
matter what the cause the buyers will 
pay no more than the producer thinks 
the cotton is going to’ sell for and, 
therefore, there is no question but 
cotton will sell lower than it would 
but for the European war. This will 
lessen the buying facilities or power 
of the Southern farmer, but on the 
other hand, no one can fail to appre- 
ciate the necessity for a reduction’in 
the cotton acreage for 1915, and there 
is an equal necessity for, and advant- 
age to be derived from, the growing 
of more hogs. It is quite certain that 
if the war continues, even a few 
months, hogs are not likely to go 
much lower than the present high 
prices. In view of all these facts we 
can see no good reason why there 
should not be the usual demand, at 
least, for breeding hogs in the South 
during the next year. There never 
was a time when there were betier 
reasons for increasing our hog pro- 
duction than right now and we be- 
lieve a realization of that “fact will 
overcome any influence resulting from 
the lower price of cotton. 


Mississippi and Louisiana Break 
Records in Tick Eradication 


AUDERDALE County, Miss., and 

Tensas Parish, La., were released 
from quarantine for Texas fever tick 
on September 1, as part of nearly 
7,000 square miles of Southern terri- 
tory which had been freed from this 
pest. It seems that both of these 
counties made unusual progress in 
getting rid of the tick and so putting 
themselves in a position where their 
cattle could be shipped to market 
without quarantine restrictions, and 
also where they can safely import 
northern cattle for breeding or dairy 
purposes. 


Lauderdale County began tick erad- 
ication in earnest on April 1, 1914, 
and through the active codperation 
of the local and Federal authorities 
has succeeded in ridding the county 
of this costly and dangerous pest in 
five months. 


In Tensas Parish the police jury ap- 
propriated $6,200 for tick eradication 
work in January, 1914. The building 
of cattle-dipping vats was commenc- 
ed in February, and early in April ac- 
tive dipping of cattle was inaugurat- 
ed. Federal, State and County au- 
thorities and individual cattle owners 
cooperated harmoniously, so that 
Tensas Parish also joined the white 
area on September 1. 





The success of these two quick, in- 
tensive campaigns has stimulated 
cattle owners in other counties to 
consider similar plans in their own 
neighborhoods, and it is believed that 
the coming year will see unusual ac- 
tivity in these two States in extend- 
ing the territory that is free from ihe 
expensive and troublesome quaran- 
tine restrictions. 

To help those who are individually 
interested in dipping cattle to eradi- 
cate the tick, the Department of Ag- 
riculture has prepared special b=lle- 
tins on the dipping of cattle and the 
preparation of arsenical dips, which 
will be sent free to all who apply jor 
Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 498 and 603. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





International Livestock Exposition, Chica- 
go, Ill., Nov. 28-Dec. 5 
Farmers’ National 
Texas, October 14-17. 
American Good Roads Congress, 

Ga., Oct. 19-26. 
National Dairy Show, 
1 


Coneress, Ft, Worth, 


Atlanta, 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 


National Nut Growers’ Ass’n., Thomasville, 
Ga., Oct. 28-30, 

West Tennessee Farmers’ Institute, 
son, Tenn., Sept, 29-Oct. 1. 

Georgia-Carolina Road Congress, 
Nov. 9-14. 


Jack- 


Atlanta, 





RIGHT BACK 


Mark Twain could be cutting on occasion. 
At a dinner party he once made a simple yet 
very amusing speech. When he sat dewn, a 
lawyer rose, and, putting his hands in 
pockets, remarked, patronizingly, ‘‘Rather 
unusual this, don’t you think, for a profes- 
sional humorist to be funny?” 

When the laughter ceased, Twain drawled 


his 


ut 

“Rather unusual, don’t you think, for a 
lawyer to have his hands in his own pock- 
ets ?’’—Exchange. 
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Saturday, September 26, 1914] 
THE VIRGINIA DOG LAW 


How Virginia Dealt With Sheep- 
killing Dogs and Fostered Sheep 
Raising on Waste Lands 


HE State of Virgina at the recent 

session of its legislature passed a 
novel dog law, which it is believed 
will enable that State to raise sheep 
successfully on a large amount of 
waste land heretofore idle. This law 
makes it a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine up to $50 for the owner to 
allow his dogs to run at large in the 
country. 

This waste land, while 
suitable for sheep raising, was not 
well adapted to cattle, for the reason 
that winter feed in those districts 
was too high to make the wintering 
of beef cattle profitable. All that 
stood in the way of a profitable sheep 
industry was dogs, which were kept 
in large numbers in the shanty settle- 
ments. These dogs, which were rare- 
ly fed at home, lived on the young 
game during the spring and summer 
and preyed on the sheep whenever 
they were not watched, and espec- 
ially in winter. 

The old dog-license law merely 
meant that a dog was commonly $2 
a year hungrier for sheep. The gen- 
eral law permitted a sheep owner 
whose flock had been ravaged to sue 
the owner of the dog, but commonly 
the owner owned nothing but dogs 
and the sheep farmer could not re- 
cover. 
shot a stray dog on his premises, the 
owner of the dog could sue the farm- 
er for damages. The farmers of Vir- 
ginia grew tired of having their 
waste land idle and finally induced 


entirely | 





Moreover, if the sheep owner |! 


the Legislature to pass a dog law. | 


This law, when adopted by a county, 


makes it a misdemeanor for the own- | 


er of a dog to allow that dog off his | 


own property unless he is with the 
dog. In the case of incorporated vil- 
lages and towns the law permits the 
licensing of dogs, but it makes it a 
misdemeanor for them to be alone 
outside of the incorporated limits. 

The indirect effect of this law is to 
allow any farmer to shoot a lone dog 
on his property. The owner of the 
dog, before he can bring suit for dam- 
aces for the killing of the dog, neces- 
sarily must establish proof that the 
dog was at large and thus subject 
himself to a fine up to $50. 

Although the law was passed very 
recently, a number of counties have 
signified their intention of making it 
a county rule, and in these counties 
owners of waste land are already 
making preparation toestablish flocks 
of sheep. 





Not Against Law to Kill Buzzard 
i bars turkey buzzard is one of the 


three worst agents by which hog 
cholera is disseminated in this State. 
The other two are free range, and 
running streams and_ overflows. 
Whenever the carcass of an animal is 
left on top of the ground, no matter 
what was the cause of death, the buz- 
zards are certain to be attracted to 
the carcass. If the carcass is one of a 
cholera hog they feed upon it and fly 
away to some other farm, at times 
many miles away and they are cer- 
tain to carry hog cholera germs with 
them. If these germs are deposited 
in reach of other hogs they are cer- 


tain to cause an outbreak of cholera. || 
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WHERE-TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











The importance of burying all car- | 


casses, especially all cholera car- 


casses and carcasses of other infec- | 
tious diseases, cannot be emphasized | 


too much. 

There is a general impression 
among all farmers that the buzzards 
are protected by law. This seems to 

‘be an erroneous idea. After consid- 
erable search of the statute, we have 
been unable to find any law that 
would protect the buzzard. Since 
there is no question but what the 

buzzard disseminates germs, 
especially hog cholera germs, every 
farmer would be justifiable in killing 
all the buzzards he possibly can.—Dr, 
B.B. Flowe, North Carolina State 


disease 


Veterinarian. 

















“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE,” 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Running-Walkers 
Riding aud Driving Horses for all purposes 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 


First cost under a positive guarantee. 
to-day for literature. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 


Fox-Trotters 


Write 














OCTOBER 15, 1914, 


Write for Catalogue and attend this Sale. 
send your mail bids to the Secretary. 


L. W. HILL, Secty. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS AT AUCTION. 
50—Bulls-Cows-Heifers—50 
We will sell at Public Auction, at Orange, Va., 


50 head of Registered Hereford Cows, Bulls and Heifers. These 
cattle will be exhibited at the Orange Fair, Oct. 13 and 14. 


If you can’t come— 


Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders Ass’n., 
LOCUST DALE, VA. 
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‘aa Aberdeen-Anous reve ata 


‘““WOODLAWN FARMS’”’ is} the home of many of the very best bred and 
individual Angus catile in America, containing about one thousand acres of 
choicest bluegrass pastures,and watered by limestone springs, which has 
made Tennessee famous for its superior race horses, Jerseys and beef cat- 
tle, and upon which we have founded an Angus herd unsurpassed in qual- 
ity and breeding in America, and offering tor sale some young bulls and fe- 
males by such noted sires as Oakville Quiet Lad and Kioman, both Inter- 
national Grand Champion bulls; also Royal Prince of Cullen (imported), and 
many other bulls of equal breeding and merit. 
scription of what we have for sale. 


WOODLAWN FARMS 


E. L. Hampton, Owner. 


Know Them’”’ 


Write for complete de- 





2407 West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 











We can suppl. 
to 1300 Ibs 14% t 


19,000 head for sale. 





25,000-HEAD OF OREGON HORSES-25,000 


25,000 head of Oregon bred horses, 4 to 9- id, 900 

‘to 16 hands niek. “ the rig 

Coach and Hackney stock. A Ranchman who leases 56 sections of our land has 
Other Ranchmen have from 1,000 head up. 


Next Spring there will be a big demand for horses to export to Europe. 


Central Oregon Land Co., 


They are grade Percheron, French 


211 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 








BERKSHIRES 
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SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


wee 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1940. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 








Mills Premier Duke No. 176,602 


SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES. 

We can furnish for immediate shipment boars. 
gilts and pigs of either sex, sired by the following 
great boars: Mills Premier Duke, No. 
Gillucas Art Prince 3rd, No. 1 
thur, No. 182,898; and Rival’s Masterpiece, No 
136,964. Pairs and trios furnished no akin. 

Registered Shropshire lambs, ewes and rams, 
sired by Davison’s 2508, Association No. $44,092. 

KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


89,420; Black Ar, 








ae immuned herd in the South. 





‘A DOLLAR DOWN A 









BERKSHIRE, 
TAMWORTH 


SOLD ON 


OCCONEEGHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY Pid- DURHAM .NC. 














Berkshires 
of Quality 


Pigs will be eight to 
ten weeks old Sept. 12. 


oie re aati 3 
Strictly First Vass. 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, ©¢f4 Pair 
Sycamore, Virginia. : 

















THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. 


We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 
and of the best breeding at reasonable pot dg 


| MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 


| _CHESTER WHITES 


| —w—ao3reoee NL NANA NANA NANA NANA AA Ll 
| 0 I C’s Pure-bred stock, all ages, out of 
o Be ° large sows and sired by Champion 
Boars. Boars ready for service. 250 Ib bred 











gilts $50. Booking orders for fall pigs at $18.00 
per pair, no-akin. 
| W. 1. OWEN, R.F. D. 2, Bedford City, Va. 











| DUROC-JERSEYS 
= Best of breeding; 
Duroc Jerseys Slant oupert oer 100; nan 


| cut 20 to 25 perct. toall cotton farmers. Keep a stiff up- 
per lip boys, the red sow will lead you out of the woods. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 





en yen 





POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


4 POLAND Spring pies and bred gilts of ae biggest 
. ype an ghest quality. so Angus 
CHINAS Cattle. J. P. Vissering, Box 7, ‘Alione Ti 


Bivrnbebesst hace 


PAPA 











PPADS 


——TAMWORTH PIGS 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 tb. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
Won 218 premiums, 
| 21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
| cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 

















35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 3 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 














JERSEYS 


PILI 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY HEIFER, 


Dropped 


February 16, 1914. 
Price, $70.00 


If you can not come and see this 
heifer, send for her picture. 


“MERIDALE FACTS” 


for 1914 presents a signifi- 
cant record of herd building. 
It tells of 185 tested cows in 
the Meridale Herd with an 
average yield of 7,982 Ibs. 
milk, 512 Ibs. butter per 
cow. 31 of them were two- 
year-olds, It shows an aver- 
age increase of 1,033 Ibs. 
milk, 98 Ibs, butter per cow 
during five consecutive years of authenticated 
testing, 

We shall be gald to send you a copy, and 
to tell you of some of the bulls and heifers 
now for sale from the herd of which steady 
progess is recorded. These youngsters are 
bred to work similar advancement for you. 


AYER & McKINNEY, 
300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Thoroughbred 


Jersey 


bull counts for more than 
the dam in grading up. 
‘You should be developing 
some 400-pounds-of-butter cows. The thorough- 
bred bull is worth all he costs on grade or 
full-blood Jersey cows, Like begets like, 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York City. 
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HOLSTEINS 
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Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Twenty-five cows and one bull, all 
pure-bred registered Holsteins, were re- 
cently unloaded at Williams, Minn, They 
were purchased by the Security State 
Bank of that place, and sold to farmers 
on easy terms. These far-sighted finan- 
ciers selected pure-bred registered Hol- 
stein cattle because they were sure that 
it was for the best financial interest of 
the community. They acted on their 
knowledge of Holsteins as producers as 
compared with other breeds. If pure- 
breds were good for them, why not for 
you? 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets, 
Helstein-Fricsian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Secy., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














i aaa 
Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
end to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some pure-bred_ registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 
calves. All tuberculin tested. 

KTON FARM, 


Elkton, ” Maryland. 
A oe _d 














HORSES AND JACKS _ 


nn 





Closing Out Sale of Jacks, 
Saddiers and Porcherons. 
We have a number of saddle 
stallions, mares and geldings, 
colts and fillies. We have 
more good fox-walking stal- 
lions, mares and_ geldings 
than can be found on any 
other farm in the state. Some 
splendid jacks and Percheron 
horses; many of them good 
enough to go in“the show 
ring. Write us your wants 
today. COOK & BROWN, 
exington, Ky. 

















| 

| Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
| Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
| reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
| eo0d VEST VIEW STOCK FARM 
| ®. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HEREFORDS 
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Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 











RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make @ special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to, 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Best Herd in the South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, t—3 “EMINENCE KY. 
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Wet Weather Comfort 


Three Dollars Buys a lot of it 
TOWER’S FISH BRAND 


REFLEX 
SLICKER 


\’ Wear it when you work. 

Cannot absorb water — turns 

\ off every drop and keeps 

you dry and com- 

fortable. In every 

x" sense a service coat, 

<' _ Strongat every point. 

LA big buy any way you 
look at it. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Protector Hat, 75 Cts. 


10: 


] This Pahaensce Ete Rover 
Where ha ou tegen: seen 
such. ry remarlable bargain! 
You would expec 
er a apron of qual Suntity. 
how ic hare & to —hayatl 

















Waite tori it depo 


Order , Mow 


Send 10c for one of these bib 
rons at our risk. Your money 
back if not Pata ot satisfied. 
Made. of scod quali blue and 
whit e: 











cheek: gir 

durable and seen cra like new. 

| Neatly bound around the edges 

with patches cord. Has a double- 

itched waist band. Bib 
e 




















AB. 
postage. Each, 


Send Today for 
Bargain Beok 


of wearing “hed in - 


Don’t miss this great oppor- 
tunity. Write y~now 


Wi. & H. WALKER pittscuncn, PA. 











A PROGRESSIVE FARMER AD. SELLS SEEDS 


In reply to your letter of yesterday, we 
recently inserted a small ad in your pa- 
per, and if we receive as much business 
as answers to that ad indicates, we will 
do a great big business. It brought re- 
sults, Very truly, 

DURHAM SEED HOUSE. 

Durham, N. C. 














If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. | 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
ecribe. 


| would as soon have 
| But the temptation took root, 
| then 


|} him 


| to Chad one day to realize 


| reconciled herself. 


| river. 





The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. All rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 


The hero 

A mountaineer 

Joel Turner’s daughter 
.-Jdoel Turner’s sons 
Joel Turner’s neighbor 
and bitter enemy 
--Sons of Tad Dillon 


Joel Turner 
Melissa 

Rube, Dolph and Tom. 
Tad Dillon ..... 


Daws and Tad Dillon.. 
Caleb Hazel ..eeeeeseee-s The Schoolmaster 
Major Buford..........Chad’s New Friend 
Margaret, Dan and Harry Dean...... 
..-Chad’s new neighbors 
SYNOPSIS 


Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders 
away from his home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boys with a dog, “Whizzer,” and a fight en-~ 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes @ 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,’ firing in the boy the 
ambition to make @ name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 
of logs. Chad roams around town and is 
left behind. Determined to overtake his 
party, Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, 
and is invited to his home by Major Buford. 
In Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 
a descendant of a long-lost uncle, and he 
offers the boy a home and education. Chad’s 
doubtful parentage becoming known, many 
of his new friends desert him, and feeling 
shame for the first time, he returns to his 
home in the mountains, 


CHAPTER XIV.— (Continued) 

When they 
“Well, 
year old, 
sell ’em 


came to leave, the Major said: 
Chad, when that filly of yours is a 
I’ll buy ’em both from you, if you'll 
, and I reckon you can come up and 


| go to school then.” 


Chad shook his head. Sell that colt? 
thought of selling Jack. 
just the same, 
and there, and grew steadily until, af- 
ter another year in the mountains, it grew 
too strong. For, in that vear, Chad grew 
to look the fact of his birth steadily in the 
face, and in his heart grew steadily a proud 
resolution to make his way in the world de- 
spite it. t was curious how Melissa came to 
know the struggle that was going on within 
and how Chad came to know that she 
knew—though no word passed between them; 
more curious still, how it came with a shock 
how little was the 
life in comparison with the 
tragedy in hers, and to learn that the little 
girl with swift vision had already reached 
that truth and with sweet unselfishness had 
He was a boy—he could 
go on in the world and conquer it, while 
her life was as rigid and straight before her 
as though it ran between close walls of rock 
as steep and sheer as the cliff across the 
One thing he never guessed—what it 
cost the little girl to support him bravely in 
his purpose, and to stand with smiling face 
when the first breath of one sombre autumn 
stole through the hills, and Chad and the 


He 


tragedy of his 








Reduce your * 
work as he does © pl 
ai 


Cooking three big meals a day is 
hard work at best; you should have 
arange that makes cooking easier. 


The Majestic is built right: from pipe to base 
malleable and charcoal iren, metals that out- 
wear ordinary range materials three to one. 
Joints are cold-riveted airtight, without 
putty; they stay tight. Lining of extra heavy 
pure asbestos further helps to hold in the heat. 
These features, together with special type of 


Great, 


Majestic 


Malleable and Charcoal Iron 


Range 


S, PIN-EXTENSION WATER FRONT 
ON THIS RANGE HEATS A THIRD 
ER THAN ANY OTHER 

9) 


firebox, oven and circulation system, mean 
uniform baking heat with minimum fuel. 
Majestic costs a little more than ordinary ran- 
ges, butitlessens the work of cooking,requires 
the least fuel and repairs-wears years longer. 
[The 15 gallon all copper reservoir heats water 
as quickly asa kettle on astovetop.Ovendoor 
lowers onto heavy braces; oven rack stays 
level, under load, when pulled out. Reser- 
yoirs flush with stove top have aluminum lids.] 
When you know what a Majestic will mean 
to you, you'll get one. See the Majestic 
dealer near you; if you don’t know him, ask 
us. (There is one in every county of 40 
States.) “Range Comparison” describes 
Majestic Ranges fully. Write for it, 
Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 39 St. Louis, Me. 


(One quality — many styles and sizes, with or without legs) 
SS SSS =e => == 














school-master left the Turner home 


Bluegrass, this time to stay. 


She stood in the doorway after they 
waved good-by from the head of the river— 
the smile gone and-her face in a sudden dark 
eclipse. The wise old mother went in-doors. 
Once the girl started through the yard as 
though she would rush after them and stop- 
ped at the gate, clinching it hard with both 
hands. As suddenly she became quiet. She 
went in-doors to her work and worked quiet- 
ly and without a word. Thus she did all day 
while her mind and heart ached. When she 
went after the cows before sunset she stop- 
ped at the barn where Beelzebub had been 
tied. She lifted her eyes to the hay-loft 
where she and Chad had hunted for hens’ 
eggs and played hide-and-seek. She passed 
through the orchard where they had worked 
and played so many happy hours, and on to 
the back pasture where the Dillon sheep had 
been killed and she had kept the Sheriff 
from shooting Jack. And she saw and noted 
everything with a piteous pain and dry eyes. 
But she gave no sign that night, and not 
until she was in bed did she with covered 
head give way. Then the bed shook with 
her smothered sobs. This is the sad way 
with women. After the way with men, Chad 
proudly marched the old Wilderness Road 
that led to a big, bright, beautiful world 
where one had but to do and dare to reach 
the stars. The men who had trod that road 
had made that big world beyond, and their 
life Chad himself had lived so far. Only, 
where they had lived he had been born—in 
a@ log-cabin, Their weapons—the axe and 
the rifle—had been his. He had had the 
same fight with Nature as they. He knew 
as well as they what life in the woods in ‘‘a 
half-faced camp” was. Their rude sports 
and pastimes, their log-rollings, house-rais- 
ings, quilting parties, corn-huskings, feats of 
strength, had been his. He had the same 
lynx eyes, cool courage, swiftness of foot, 
readiness of resource that had been trained 
into them, His heart was as stout and his 
life as simple and pure. He was taking 
their path and, in the far West, beyond the 
Bluegrass world where he was going, he 
could, if he pleased, take up the same life at 
the precise point where they had left off. At 
sunset, Chad and the school-master stood on 
the summit of the Cumberland foothills and 
looked over the rolling land with little less 
of a thrill, doubtless, than the first hunters 
felt when the land before them was as much 
a wilderness as the wilds through which 
they had made their way. Below them a 
farm-house shrank half out of sight into a 
little hollow, and toward it they went down, 


The outside world had moved swiftly dur- 
ing the two years that they had been buried 
in the hjlls as they learned at the farm- 
house that night. Already the National 
storm was threatening, the air was elec- 
trically charged with alarms, and already 
here and there the lightning had flashed. 
The underground railway was busy with 
black freight, and John Brown, fanatic, was 
boldly lifting his shaggy head. Old Brutus 
Dean was even publishing an abolitionist pa- 
per at Lexington, the aristocratic heart of 
the State. He was making abolition speeches 
throughout the Bluegrass with a dagger 
thrust through the table before him—shak- 
ing his black mane and roaring defiance like 
a lion. The news thrilled Chad unaccounta- 
bly, as did the shadow of any danger, but it 
threw the school-master into gloom. There 
was more, A dark little man by the name of 
Douglas and a sinewy giant by the name of 
Lincoln were thrilling the West. Phillips 
and Garrison were thundering in Massa- 
chusetts, and fiery tongues in the South were 
flashing ‘pack scornful challenges and threats 
that souk: imperil a nation. An invisible 
air-line shot suddenly between the North 
and the South, destined to drop some day 
and lie a dead-line on the earth, and on 
each side of it two hordes of brothers, who 
thought themselves two hostile peoples, were 
shrinking away from each other with the 
half-conscious purpose of making ready for a 
charge. In no other State in the Union was 
the fratricidal character of the coming war 
to be so marked as in Kentucky, in no other 
State was the National drama to be so fully 
played to the bitter end, 


That night even, 


for the 


had 


Brutus Dean was going 
to speak near by, and Chad and Caleb Hazel 
went to hear him, The fierce abolitionist 
first placed a Bible before him. 


“This is for those who believe in religion,” 
he said; then a copy of the Constitution: 
“this for those who believe in the laws and 
in freedom of speech. And this,’’ he thun- 
dered, driving a dagger into the table and 
leaving it to quiver there, ‘is for the rest!” 
Then he went on and no man dared to in- 
terrupt. 


And only the next day 
wind that heralds the storm. Just outside 
of Lexington Chad and the school-master 
left the mare and colt at a farm-house and 
with Jack went inte town on foot. It was 
Saturday afternoon, the town was full of 
people, and an excited crowd was pressing 
along Main Street toward Cheapside. The 
man and the boy followed eagerly. Cheap- 
side was thronged—thickest around a frame 
building that bore a newspaper sign on 
which was the name of Brutus Dean. A 
man dashed from a hardware store with an 
axe, followed by several others with heavy 
hammers in their hands. One swing of the 
axe, the door was crashed open and the 
crowd went in like wolves. Shattered win- 
dows, sashes and all, flew out into the street, 
followed by showers of type, chair legs ta- 
ble-tops, and then, piece by piece, the bat- 
tered cogs, wheels, and forms of a printing 
press. The crowd made little noise. In fif- 
teen minutes the house was a shell with 
gaping windows, surrounded with a pile of 
chaotic rubbish, and the men who had done 
the work quietly disappeared, Chad looked 
at the school-master for the first time— 
neither of them had uttered a@ word. The 
school-master’s face was white with anger, 
his hands were clinched, and his eyes were 
so fierce and burning that the boy was 
frightened, 


came the rush of 


CHAPTER XV 
TO COLLEGE IN THE BLUEGRASS 
S THE school-master had foretold, there 


was no room at college for Jack. Several 
times Major Buford took the dog home with 
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him, but Jack 


would not stay. The next 
morning the 


dog wouid turn up at the door 
of the dormitory where Chad and the school- 
master slept, and as a last resort the boy 
had to send Jack back home. So, one Sun- 
day morning Chad led Jack out of the town 
for several miles, and at the top of a high 
hill pointed toward the mountains and 
sternly té6ld him to go home, And Jack, un- 
derstanding that. the boy was in earnest, 
trotted sadly away with a placard around 
his neck: 





I own 


this dog. His name is 
Jack. He 


is on his way to King- 
dom Come. Please feed him. Un- 
cle Joel Turner will shoot any 
man who steels him. CHAD. 











It was no little 
think that the faithful 
no small measure repay 
they had done for him. 
closest link that bound 
tains, and dropping out 
crest of the hill, Chad crept to the top again 
and watched Jack until he trotted out of 
sight, and the link was broken. Then Chad 
went slowly and sorrowfully back to his 
room, 


consolation to Chad 
sheep-dog would 
the Turners for 
But Jack was the 
him to the moun- 


of sight behind the 


to 
in 
all 


It was the smallest room in the 
that the 
self and 
one 


dormitory 
school-master had chosen for him- 
Chad, and in it were one closet, 
table, one lamp, two chairs and one 
bed—no more. There were two windows 
in the little room—one almost swept by the 
branches of the locust-tree and overlooking 
the brown-gray sloping campus and the 
roofs and church-steeples of the tewn—the 
other opening to the east on a sweep of 
field and woodland over which the sun rose 
with a daily message from the unseen moun- 
tains far beyond and toward which Chad 
had sent Jack trotting home. It was a 
proud day for Chad when Caleb Hazel took 
him to ‘“matriculate’’—leading him from 
one to another of the professors, who awed 
the lad with their preternatural dignity, but 
it was a sad blow when he was told that in 
everything but mathematics he must go to 
the preparatory department until the se- 
cond session of the term—the “kitchen,” as 
it was called by the students. He bore it 
bravely, though, and the schoolmaster 
took him down the shady streets to the 
busy thoroughfare, where the official book- 
store was, and where Chad, with pure ec- 
stasy, caught his first new books under one 
arm and trudged back, bending his head 
now and then to catch the delicious smell of 
fresh leaves and print. It was while he was 
Standing with his treasures under the big 
elm at the turnstiles, looking across the 
campus at the sundown, that two boys came 
down the gravel path. He knew them both 
at once as Dan and Harry Dean. Both 
looked at him curiously, as he thought, but 
he saw that neither knew him and no one 
spoke, The sound of wheels came up the 
street behind him just then, and a carriage 
halted at the turnstile to take them in. 
Turning, Chad saw a slender girl with dark 
hair and eyes and heard her call brightly to 

boys. He almost caught his breath at 

sound of her but he kept sturdily 
on his way, and the girl’s laugh rang in his 
ears as it rang the first time he heard it, 
was ringing when he reached his room, 
ringing when he went to bed that night, and 
lay sleepless, looking through his window at 
the quiet stars. 


voice, 


For some time, indeed, no one recognized 
him, and Chad was glad. Once he met 
Richard Hunt riding with Margaret, and the 
piercing dark eyes that the boy remember- 
ed so well turned again to look at him. 
Chad colored and bravely met them with his 
own, but there was no recognition. And he 
saw John Morgan—Captain John Morgan— 
at the head of the ‘‘Lexington Rifles,’’ which 
he had just formed from the best blood of 
the town, as though in long preparation for 
that coming war—saw him and Richard 
Hunt, as lieutenant, drilling them in the 
campus, and the sight thrilled him as noth- 
ing else, except Margaret, had ever done. 
Many times he met the Dean brothers on 
the playground and in the streets, but there 
was no sign that he was known until he was 
called to the blackboard one day in geome- 
try, the only course in which he had not 
been sent to the “kitchen.” Then Chad saw 
Harry turn quickly when the professor call- 
ed his name. Confused though he was for a 
moment, he gave his demonstration in his 
quaint speech with perfect clearness and 
without interruption from the professor, who 
gave the boy a keen look as he said, quietly: 

“Very good, sir!’ And Harry could see 
his fingers tracing in his class-book the 
figures that meant a perfect recitation. 

“How 


are you, 
hallway 


afterward. 
“Howdye!” said Chad, 
fered hand. 
“I didn’t know you—you’ ve 
Didn't you know me? 
oron. 
“Then why 
*’Cause 


Chad?” he said in the 


shaking the prof- 


grown so tall, 


didn’t you speak to me?” 
you didn’t know me.” 

Harry laughed, “Well, that 
See you again,” 

“All right,’’ said Chad. 

That very afternoon Chad met Dan in a 
foot-ball game—an old-fashioned game, in 
which there were twenty or thirty howling 
lads on each side and nobody touched the 
ball except with his foot—met him so vie- 
lently that, clasped in each other’s arms, 
they tumbled to the ground. 

Leggo!’ said Dan, 


isn't fair. 


“S’pose you leggo!”? said Chad, 


As Dan started after the ball he turned 
to look at Chad and after the game he went 
up to him. 

“Why, aren’t you the 
Major Buford’s once?” 

“T-en.** 
gan to 
that 
ment, 


boy who was out at 
Dan thrust out 
laugh, 
the 


his hand and be- 
So did Chad, and each knew 
other was thinking of the tourna- 
“In college?” 
“Math’ma 
kitchen fer 
“Oh!”" said Dan. 
pointed to the 
said ‘Oh!’’ in 
added quickly: 
“You better play on our side 
Chad looked at _ his 
seemed pretty hard on 
know,” he said—‘**mebbe.”’ 
(Continued next week) 


tics,” said Chad, 


the 
the rest.” 


“Tm in 
*‘Where you living?”’ 
dormitory, and again 
a way that Chad flush, 


Chad 
Dan 
but 


to-morrow. 
clothes—foot-ball 
clothes—‘‘I don’t 
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A Girl’s Heart Problems 


(Concluded from page 11 this issue) 
\s to the dollars and cents prob- 
lem, 
te calmly, seriously, 
3iit why rent the fa : 
most successful farmers I k 
women. Consider well this 
tion before leaving the fari 
to the Department of Agricuiture 
your State and also in Washi 
Describe the land and ask for advice 
as to what could be the most profita- 
ble crops for it. 
Government experts might 


? Some ot 


rm) 
rm 


now are 


even visit 


you and look over your land for you. | 


In the meantime inform yourself well 
in the growing of those crops, fruit, 
flowers, vegetables, grains, poultry or 
cattle, whatever you may have chosen 
—and when the time comes, go to an 
agricultural college, take a 


lar attention to the subject in which 
you are interested, and if I mistake 
not, you will be the most s 

farmer in miles around. 

Also, in doing things and in getting 
out into the world you will 
many congenial people. 
take care of itself. 

THE FLY PROBLEM 


Country Women Should Remember 
That Flies are Even More Danger- | 


ous in the Country Than in Town 
eels grown a little sensitive,” 

one friend writes, “about people 
talking to us country women about 
flics. 
ed to when | go to visit in town. One 
would think flies were more wicked 
in country than in town.” 

I think you are mistaken sister, 
about city women not being talked 
to. Their clubs have persistent lec- 
tures on every phase of health and 
the newspapers are constantly 
minding them of their failings. More- 
over, ii the town woman were half as 
careless as many country people the 
policeman wou!d come around and 
take her to jail. 

Because the country woman must 


be her own sanitary inspector she 


ought to be glad to be reminded of | 


those things which concern 
health of those she loves. 
In town the breeding places 


the 


are 


few because of the presence of plumb- | 
ing and the absence of pig pens, piles 


of manure, etc. So also are there few 
places where flies can cover them- 
selves with disease germs. 

As a matter of fact, flies are more 
dangerous in country than in city for 


the above reasons and because the 


stable fly, which is very common in | 


the country, is little found in town, 
and it, you know, is suspected of car- 
rying infantile paralysis. 

Let us not be sensitive; let us be 
alert instead. 





An Appeal From a Thoughtful 


Little Lady 
ae NER if fathers and mothers 


ever look back and think of what 
nice times they had when they were 
young. If so, why do some of them 
not allow their children the same 
privileges? I don’t blame them for 
not wanting them to go to frolics, 
dances and everything, night and day, 
but I do think they ought to let them 
goto some places of healthful pleas- 
ure and to preaching with nice girls 
and boys. Children are children and 
no one can make old folks of them. 

Maybe there are young people who 
just go to preaching to frolic. But I 
tell you there are plenty of old folks 
who go to church Saturday and Sun- 
‘day and when they go home are curs- 
ing before sundown. 

Now, why not let everyone have a 
nice time while they are here on 
earth? If fathers and mothers can- 
not let their children associate with 
the very best there is in the county 
who can they be expected to go 
with? If they don’t tet them make 
friends of nice and self-respecting 


it is a wise little head you have | 
face the future. | 
pes the | 


Perhaps some of the | 


short | 
course in agriculture, paying particu- | 


uccessful | 


meet | 
The rest will | 


I do not hear city women talk- | 


re- | 








have for weeks. 
cars per day. 


long a leader of the line. 


cars oversold. 


when other cars were plenty. 


See What Did It 
See the car which has made 


a record unmatched in the 
annals of this line. You wil 
see a quality car sold at a price 
which is winning men by the 
thousands from lower - grade 
cars. You will see a class 
cat—in many respects the finest 








Paid for 


Motorists are paying—on the average—$9 30,000 
weekly for this new HUDSON Six-40. 
We are building and selling 100 


They would buy more if we could build them. 
On one day in September—when car arrivals were 


heavy—152 HUDSONS were delivered to users. 


Five Times Last Year 
We are selling five times as many HUDSONS 


as we sold at this season last year. 
means on an old, famous car like the HUDSON— 
Think what a car this 
must be—this new model Six-40—to multiply HUD- 
SON popularity by five-fold in one year. 


Last year’s model was 3,000 cars oversold. 
July—when this 1915 model appeared—we trebled 
the factory output. But on August | we were 4,000 


Men waited for weeks for this HUDSON Six-40 
No other car could 
please them when they once saw this. 

The HUDSON Six-40 now outsells any car in 
the world with a price above $1,200. 


$930,000 Per Week 
Hudson Cars 


And they 


used to cost. 


30 per cent. 


Think what that 


authority. 


In Y pi 
to the limit. 


Six 4O 
HUDSON 





car of the day—sold at one-third what class cars 


You will see how clever designing and costly ma- 
terials have saved about 1,000 pounds in weight. 
Yet never was a car more sturdy. 
new-type motor which has reduced fuel cost about 


You will see new beauties, new ideas in equip- 
ment, new comforts and conveniences. 
scores of attractions you never saw before. 


They are all in this masterpiece of Howard E. 
Coffin, the great HUDSON designer. 
finished ideal of a car, and he is counted the final 
Mr. Coffin has worked for four years on 
this model, with 47 other HUDSON engineers. 
Part by part, every detail of the car has been refined 


This is the acceptable proven type. This lightness, 
beauty, economy and price are new-day standards 
which men are demanding. 
level best—is the least that men who know will take. 


Now is the Time 


Now is the time to select your new car. 


You will see a 


You will see 


This is his 


And this quality—our 


Next 
years models are out now. You 
see what the field can offer. 
And the best touring months are 
before you. Don’t miss them. 


This new HUDSON Six-40 
is the car you'll want. And the 
nearest HUDSON dealer will 
see that you get it promptly. 

Hudson dealers are every- 


where, New catalog on re- 
quest. 


Canadian Price, $2,100 
F. 0. B. Detroit, Duty paid. 





Phaeton, with two extra disappearing seats, $1,550 f.0.b. Detroit. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8192 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 

















people they might go with some that 
are less desirable. 

Young people do not mind advice 
if it is given kindly and secretly and 
not in an angry and rough way. 

{ wish every parent would stop and 
think if they -are robbing their 
children of pleasures that are right- 
fully theirs. Most parents can at 
least see that their children have a 
way to get church and Sunday 
school. If they cannot go with them 
they can let some respectable person 
take them, and above all, they can let 
them have a day off now and then 
to spend as their very own. If that is 
done the country will be filled with 
good farmer boys and girls, but if 
not they are not going to stay on thie 
farm. 


to 


If you will ask me what makes 
young people go to the eities I will 
say, here are the reasons: They have 
to work six days in the week and 
walk to church on Sunday or stay at 
home. The mules are always too 
tired to drive but they are never too 
tired to plow. 

LIZZIE LORD. 

Donaldson, Ga. 


The Farm a Place of Opportunity 


EN and boys are shut in stuffy 

offices when association with the 
open, with herds of cattle, waving 
fields of grain—the miracle of crea- 
tion manifest each day in every phase 
of farm life would have made them 
stronger, happier and more prosper- 
ous. 

And while the educational systems 
in the big towns have been undergo- 
ing their changes, back in the rural 
districts and country towns the sys- 
tem of generations ago more often 
holds sway, with fong hours and tedi- 
ous text-books. Here boys and girls 
are.too apt to get the impression that 
city life is gay and easy, while farm 
life is drudgery! 

Not for one moment could you per- 
suade the youth who has attended 
such a school that he is living on a 
veritable gold mine, that brains and 
an agricultural education would de- 
velop. Bitter experience must too 
often be his teacher before he 
changes his mind, if he ever does. 

In one county in North Carolina 17 
rural schools made an experiment. 
Uncultivated land near the school 


was furnished by patrons. Plowing 
and hoeing was done by the pupils. 
Twelve hundred dollars was realized 
from their venture. 
In this way six weeks was added 
to the school term. The great result, 
however, was the lasting effect of 
what the soil can be made to do by 
intensive farming and of the fact that 
farming can be made interesting. 


LINDA CLEMENT. 
Mocksville, N. C. 





The Life Career 


[' IS high time that our teachers 
and leaders of the people under- 
stood that every civilized human be- 
ing gets the larger part of his life 
training in the occupation through 
which he earns his livelihood, and 
that his schooling in youth should 
invariably be directed to prepare him 
in the best way for the best perma- 
nent occupation for which he is cap- 
able. In other words, the motive of 
the life career should be brought imto 
play as early and fully as possible— 
President Charles W. Eliot. 





Read the advertisements in this issue. 
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This Is a Year of Big 
Crops in South Georgia 


A Bumper Corn and Cotton 
Crop is Assured. 


Not in the memory of the present genera- 
tion has there been surerindications for larger 
yields of Cotton and Corn in South Georgia. 

Then the vast acreage of new land taken in 
along the line of the A.. B & A Railroad, 
some 50,000 or more acres, in a half dozen 
counties will add still greater returns to the 
farmers around Fitzgerald, Alma, Douglas, 
Moultrie. and the counties immediately sur- 
rounding these thriving South Georgia 
towns. 

Why not own a “Level Farm” in South 
Georgia and share i in the big crop returns 
and benefit by the big i increase in farm values 
that is sure to come in the next few years. 
Get a copy of descriptive list of farms for 
sale along the A., B. & A. Railroad. Address, 


' W. W. CROXTON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, A. B. & A. R. R., 
602 Austel) Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


F Le 
FIE|N 


Cut out dealers’ profits. Get 

@ good fence at price of cheap 

one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 
» Wire (Double Galvanized.) 


Direct from Factory 


Lasts a lifetime. Money back if notas 
represented. Our catalogue is full of - 
"25% fence sense—full of bargains— it'll 

help you to buy right. Send postel 
for it today 
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Prices Per Rod 
26-in. hog fence.,...$0.14 
49-in, farm fence.... 
60-in. poultry fence 
Special price on Gal 

vanized Barb Wire 


Tiger Fence Co.5:* Clarksville, Tenn. 


STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1914 STAR is Pea 
Huller Perfecuon 
If you raise Peas you need a 
Pea Huller, and if you study 





true economy you will buy | 


the best one. There are 
12,000 Star Hullers in use. 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are 
made in four nee. 10 to 60 
bushels peas per hour. 

Write for full description 
and prices. 


Star Pea Haller Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


“ Southern” 
Duplex Pea Huller 


IS GUARANTEED to do more and 
better work than any other. It's a real 
pea-huller, built on right principles—sure 

and certain—has 2 cylinders, doesn't erush 
peas, easiest to handle; capacity 12 bu. 
per hour. Get our book and rea! guaran- 
tee before you buy. Send todav. 


SOUTHERN CANNER & EVAPORATOR CO. 
325 Main St., Chattanooga. Tenr. 


Dixie Pea Huller 


Turns cow peas into money. 
Hulls and cleans without 
cracking the peas. Only Pea 


(im proved Star Huller) 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT —— UNIONS 


SEPTEMBER 

“Are Our Crops Fairly 
Our Local Markets? 
We Do?” 

“How Can We Develop a Farm Sys- 
tem to Minimize Periods of Idle- 
ness and Excess of Labor?” 

OCTOBER 

“Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ating to Help Bretbren in Cases of 
Sickness?” 

“Are We Doing Our Duty in Codper- 
ative Fire end Other Lines of Mu- 
tual Insurance?” 


Graded on 
What Can 











THE GOVERNMENT MUST GIVE 
DIRECT AID TO THE 
COTTON GROWER 


The Legislative Committee of the 
National Farmers’ Union Is Now in 
Washington Working Toward This 
End 


N REGARD to the men, women and 

childen who by physical and men- 
tal toil have produced this most ne- 
cessitous of crops: 

Their situation is What 


critical. 


the 


assure 


present from the market to 
a profitable price for the re- 
mainder while it is still owned by the 
producer? I wish I could see this to 
be a certainty, but after all is said in 
its favor there is a positive doubt that 
it can do this, and what the producer 
needs now is not any question of 
doubt but total certainty. However, 
whatever this movement may do will 
help the plans of the Union, but will 
not assure fully that which we con- 
tend for. 


crop 


Agalil we 
It proposes 
Secretary 
a meeting 
producers 


have the bankers’ plan. 
to utilize the ruling of 
McAdoo which he made at 
of mill men, bankers and 
in Washington recently. 
The bankers propose as follows: The 
producer, not being able to pay his 
creditors now, will give them his note 
secured by his cotton and thus obtain 
an extension of time on his debt; 
that his creditors will bring the 
farmers’ notes to the local bank as 
security for their debt there, and will 
in turn secure an extension at the 
bank. The local banker will then go 
to his bank in the currency associa- 
tion and hypothecate these notes 





Farmer’s Union Warehouse at Selma, N. C. 

















HE above cut shows the new 
the Johnston County Farmers’ 


storage 
Union, 


warehouse just completed by 
and opened up for business on 
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no certainty that the producer will 
be treated fairly, and 1 repeat again, 
that what we want for the producer 
now is certainty, and this we can 
have if we act consistent'y with the 
directions of the National Union. 
Also in considering this don’t forget 
that in the last analysis the bankers’ 
plan means “do it all on = credit.” 
Get that? Then remember that 
banks deal in credit and you will see 
the profit-takers of the traders 
credit looking for business for 
selves under this plan. 

The Farmers’ Union plan will as- 
sure certainty of prices that are rea- 
sonable loans at an interest that 
is fair, a market for half the crop 
that will remove that much from the 
present market and insure a positive 
reduction of the crop of 1915. 

Here the plan briefly stated: 
Have Congress authorize and issue 
cotton bonds at the lowest rate of in- 
terest possible, use this money to buy 
cotton from the original producer at 
not less than of production 
(which is about 10 cents a pound) to 
the amount of one-half of his present 
crop, provided that the producer 
clares on oath the 
went that in consideration of this 
purchase he will reduce his cotton 
crop fully one-half in 1915. This plan 
will furnish certainty to markets, 
certainty as to price to the original 
producer of the crop, and certainty 
as to the reduction of the crop in 
1915. It is economically correct, has 
no selfish purpose behind it, and 
should have the support of every man 
who produces or is interested in the 
production of cotton throughout the 
South. 

Liowever, in the meantime, while 
we are working to ect this plan in ef- 
fect, the National Union has called on 
its membership and all cotton farm- 
ers to absolutely refuse to sell any 
cotton now at than 10 cents a 
pound, middling basis, and failing to 
get this hold the cotton by every 
means at their command until we 
have exhausted our every effort to 
secure for the folks at home who 
produced this crop a square deal. 

And we call on all persons interest- 
ed to take notice that our legislative 
headauarters established in 
Washington, at the National 
Hotel. that our committee is there 
striving to do what ! have outlined 
here, and that anything that any per- 
sen can doe to help forward this plan 


in 
them- 


or 


is 


cost 


de- 


to Government 


as 


le ss 


are 


De: 


either by writing letters to their Con- 
gressman endorsing it, by coming, to 
Washington personally to help in the 
work, or by sending a sum of money 
to the National Secretary, A. C. Davis, 
at Gravette, Ark., to help bear the 
expense of this work, will be much 

appreciated. H. S. MOBLEY. 

For the Farmers’ Union National 
Legislative Committee. 


PLANS TO SAVE MONE EY AND 
HELP COTTON 
Suggestions gas Simone 
Members in This 
Priced Cotton 


NASMUCH the of food 

products are going to be abnormal- 
ly high, the first important step is for 
farmers to begin immediately to 
make preparations to greatly ‘in- 
crease the wheat and oat crops and 
sow plenty of grazing crops. As it 
will be several years before the price 


H Iter with roller bearings. 
This is important. Has given 
entire satisfaction for 11 
years. Thousands in use. 
Write for booklet. Address 
Denartment 22. 
Sanders Mfg. Co., 

Box 1057. Atlanta, Ga. 


VICTOR PEA HULLER. 


Light, easily operated; 
does nearly as much work 
as big, expensive ma- 
chines. Threshes peas, 

beans, ete., just right; good 
wheat fan and seperator. It’s 
the pea huller you need. Write 
today for booklet. Address 
Hepartment 24. 
Victor Pea Huller Co., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


August 1. With this warehouse the Johnston brethren are prepared to 
take care of 5,000 bales of cotton. In reply to a request from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for further particulars, Secretary W. R. Smith writes us: 

“Ours is a stock company, the shares being put down to $5 each to 
enable every farmer, especially a Union man, to be able to take one share 
anyhow. We do not allow one man to have more than 20 shares. Our 
object in that is to get as many Farmers’ Union men to take an interest 
in it as possible; when we get a man’s money then he feels more inter- 
ested. 

“We just got out in the country and sold as much stock as we could, 
and have just today started a man in the field to sell stock and to collect 
the notes that we took for stock last fall, We will take a man’s note for 
stock. As to the kind of business we will do, we will be engaged in gen- 
eral merchandise, wholesale and retail, cotton storage, cotton seed 
fertilizers, ficld seeds of any kind, and in fact anything that the 
needs. We this fall will use most of our room for cotton storage. We 
have an ideal location, Jecated between the A. C. L. Railroad and the 
Southern Railroad. We expect to build a siding from one to the other, 
then we can ship either way without extra cost in shipping. We are try- 
ing to do business on the Rochdale system.” 





and - 
farmer Union 


Time of Low- 








as prices 
Save yourself the risk of being burned out by having 
a dry powder chemicial fire extinguisher whic h will put 
out the fire at once. Reducesinsurance. Alw ays ready 
for instant use. ‘Endorsed by Fire Chiefs and insurance | 
companies everywhere. Should be in every house, barn, | 
stable, garage, school and public building. Weighs 3 
pounds. By mail $1.00, 6 for $5.00. 


Carolina Cutlery Co., Box 402, Greensboro, N. C. 





they need now, immediately, is buy- 
ers for their cotton at a price that 
will yield them a reasonable profit 
for their labor. This they ought to 
have, and to take any action which 


which originate with the farmer and 
are endorsed by the merchant and 
the local bank and obtain upon them 
emergency currency. Thisais the 
bankers’ plan. They call it: “Doing 





‘Try This Ra nge 
30 D ays Tree ;e FREIGHT 


“= “We'll send you this fine 

A 20 year guaranteed, fuel-saving Ingot Iron 

Range on 30 days’ free trial at the inside 

factory price. Write for free booklet. 
GRAF STOVE & RANGE C0., Inc. 

208 E. Ormsby Avenue Louisville, Kv. 


FARM FENCE 
113 cts. arod 


fora 26 in. high fence; 
17 1-4c. @ rod for 47iuch high 
stock fence: 281-2ea rodfora 
” 60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Frias Special barb wire ,80 
spool, $1.40. Catalo 
INTERLOCKING FENCE 
BOX C-5 MORTON, iLLNOIs. 








Read the advertisements in this issue. 


will fail to assure them of this be- 
yond a reasonable doubt is to fail in 


| our undertaking in their behalf. 


| good. 
i poses buyers at 
| production from the original produc- 


| 
} 


As it is they have neither buyers at 
a remunerative price nor any pros- 
pects of such. And there serious 
danger that the profit-taking classes 
will seize this as their opportunity to 
buy the producers’ cotton at the low- 
est possible price and leave the pro- 
ducer bankrupt while they continue 
to accumulate wealth at his expense. 

The “Buy one Bale” movement is 
Its principle is correct. It pro- 
at least the cost of 


is 


er. But can this, movement_ furnish 


| enough buyers to remove enough of 


it Ourselves.” 

But look at it. The farmer has no 
price at which to value his cotton and 
it is perfectly natural that it would 
stand as collateral at a fearfully de- 
pressed valuation in this deal. It may 
be received by the merchant as col- 
lateral or it may be taken entirely 
out of the farmer’s ownership under 
this plan. Jn fact there is every pos- 
sibility that this plan will crowd the 
producer to sacrifice his cotton, for 
after all is said and done that is pos- 
sible with regard to benevolence and 
duty one to the other under this 
stress; there never was a time when 
it was more true than now that “bus- 
iness is business.” Therefore there is 


of cotton will get back to the normal 
level, wise farmers will begin to pro- 
vide permanent pastures by seeding 
lands for this purpose. Make up club 
erders for all kinds of seed in your 
local Union and save all you can 
through such collective purchases. 
The clovers, grasses, and grain crops 
need lime, and ground limestone can 
be purchased under club orders from 
your local Unions at from $3 to $5 
per ton, delivered in car lots at most 
any railroad station in North Caro- 
lina. In fact, some of our’ most in- 
telligent farmers who have experi- 
mented with lime give it as their 
opinion that we can well afford. to 
substitute lime for. commercial fer- 
tilizers one year, if the price of fer- 
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tilizers is prohibitive, and especially 
where the legume and grain crops are 
planted largely, and we are going to 
have to substitute these ciops for 
cotton next year. 
a 
On the farm now most families can 
get along one year without having to 
purchase much clothing. In the pur- 
chase of shoes you want your dollars 
to do full service. This reminds me 
of a report that comes from one local 
Union that purchased on the collec- 
tive plan something over $500 worth 
of shoes last year at a saving of 
about 25 per cent. In this emergency 
coéperation is needed more than 
ever before. 
a 
The farmer who is out of debt, and 
has raised cotton as a surplus crop, 
should keep his cotton at home. 
Since merchants who are able to take 
cotton from their debtors at a fair 
price, say 10 cents per pound, as they 
are doing in some localities, are im- 
portant factors in “saving the cotton 
crop to the farmers” and deserve due 
credit. The “Buy-a-bale-of-cotton” 
campaign which has been started in 
some of the Georgia towns and Cities, 
in which lawyers, doctors, preachers, 
wage-earners, bankers and business 
men are buying one or more bales of 
cotton from farmers who are forced 
to sell, at 10 cents per pound, have 
begun a movement which, if respond- 
ed to liberally, will have a good effect 
and will aid in establishing a price 
for cotton; also of retiring the nec- 
essary amount of cotton from com- 
mercial channels. No one pian is 
going to “save the cotton crop” to the 
South. It is going to require a com- 
bination of all the different plans and 
efforts to produce results. J. Z.G 





Advising Patience When the House 
s Afire 


ITH cotton selling at 20 per cent 

less than cost of production on 
account of the European war, many 
of our farmers are astonished at the 
declaration of Commissioner Graham, 
of the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, that “there is no neces- 
sity for the excitement now prevalent 
with a good many good men as to the 
cotton situation.” Notwithstanding 
farmers are ignorantly selling down 
the price of cotton every day to a de- 
gree that means bankruptcy and ruin 
for the South, the Commissioner sees 
no need for hasty action. Everybody 
knows that emergencies always re- 
quire hasty action. To suggest that 
patience and inactivity will meet the 
present crisis is like saying that it is 
best to be patient when your house 
catches on fire. It is to be hoped 
that our Commissioner will at least 
wake up to realize that the hundreds 
of mass meetings that are being held 
all over the South every week, which 
are attended by the best bankers, 
merchants, and farmers, are certainly 
an indication that we are confronted 
with an extraordinary crisis that de- 
mands extraordinary and speedy ac- 
tion. ZG. 





Mutual Insurance of Cotton Stored 
in Improvised Warehouses 


HE letter from Commissioner of 

Insurance McMaster to the Pres- 
ident of the State Farmers’ Union re- 
cently points out a sure way to keep 
some money at home. Cotton bales 
stored on green pine poles in an open 
space plowed around so that a fire 
could not crawl along in dry grass or 
trash, with sufficient covering to keep 
from weather damage, and a good 
wire fence to keep thieves out, ought 
to be the cheapest fire risk of any 
farm produce., But just glance at the 
agures which Mr. J. M. Parker gives 
Col. Watson as published in the Col- 
umbia State,of September 4. 

“Closed warehouses having iron or 
metal clad sides and roof, storage not 
to exceed 1,000 bales, protected by six 
barrels and twelve fire pails for each 
1,000 bales; building to have full sized 
doors in all side walls to facilitate re- 
moval of cotton in case of fire, if un- 
‘exposed, rate is $2.25; for no casks 


and pails of water, add 50 cents; if 
side walls are not metal clad, add 25 
cents; 
cents; for excess storage, over 1,000 
and not exceeding 1,500 bales, 
cents; over 1,500 and not exceeding 
2,000 bales, 30 cenfs; over 2,000 and 
not exceeding 2,500 bales, 75 cents; 
tor 


{ 
/ 


Graduated reductions are, of course, | 


allowed in case 


form or yard located in cities having | 


fire departments and water supplies, 
the reduction varying according to 
the efficiency of the municipal pro- 
tection afforded.” 

From $2.25 per hundred to $4 per 
hundred, if I understand the figures 
given in the above. How can 
the farmers stand any such rate 
when they can mutually carry their 
fire risks at 30 cents per hundred dol- 
lars per annum as shown. by the 
Farmers’ Mutual (Fire) Insurance 
Company of York County with whom 
the Farmers’ Union Committee is 
taking up the matter of mutual in- 
surance? TS, VV. oe 


r. Dabbs 





‘An Appeal by 


HE Farmers’ Union Committee 

and members of Congress have 
agreed upon the Henry Bill for the 
Government to buy direct enough 
cotton to maintain the price at 12 
cents for middling at the primary 
markets, and to hold the same until 
it can be sold at a profit. 

Plans to prevent overproduction 
and to provide for the redemption of 
this cotton currency will follow. 

After careful canvass of the situa- 
tion Iam convinced that we must 


concentrate our efforts on the need | 
. . ~ 4 
of immediate Government purchases | 


and the legislation to secure it. Acre- 
age reduction will follow. 

Get your friends at once to write to 
President Wilson, Secretaries 
Adoo, Bryan, 
others, members of .Congress 
particularly friends in the North and 
West, describing the pinching pover- 
ty that we are just beginning to feel; 
the utter failure of any bank assis- 
tance on a declining market; the cot- 
ton that will rot in the fields for lack 
of means to pay for picking; the par- 
alysis of trade that will be felt all 
over the nation; the demoralization 
of labor that will make tramps and 
vagrants to the peril of our wives and 
daughters; and anything else that 
will help them to see the horrors of 
the situation. 

The urgency of the occasion will 
permit no delay. You cannot all come 
to Washington, but your letters will 
do almost as much good as your pres- 
ence. I have done all that mortal 
man can do. You must come into the 
fight. E. W. DABBS. 
President S. C. State Farmers’ Union 

and Member of Special Committtee 

of The National Farmers’ Union. 





Importance of Rewarding Loyalty 


RADUALLY members of the 

Farmers’ Union are learning to 
put into action the more modern 
plans of co6peration that put a prem- 
ium upon loyalty. Many of our co- 
Operative schemes heretofore have 
resulted in giving indirect benefits to 
the selfish individual on the outside 
who is too stingy or too conceited to 
get down to team work with his fel- 
lows. The longer I live and work in 
the ranks of Unionism the-more I be- 
come opposed to any Union plan of 
cooperation that carries indirect ben- 
efits to the disloyal man who refuses 
to codperate. By no principle of 
equity and justice is such a man en- 
titled to the benefits of codperation. 
The coéperation that puts a premium 
upon loyalty is the kind of codpera- 
tion that we must seek to establish. 


pe 


The farmer is going to be made the 
goat in every business turn that re- 
sults from the European war if he 
persists in fighting his battle single- 
handed. The farmer who can’t be or- 
ganized is going to get it in the neck 





Mc- | 
Houston, Burleson, and | 
and 


{ 





openings inadequate, 5 to 15: ff 


25 | 


each 100 bales additional 25 cents. | } 


of warehouse, plat-| } 


(19) 1023 


More money is spent every year in our country for 
food than is spent for clothing, fuel, lighting, furniture, 


books and insurance combined. And more money is wasted each year on ac- 


count of poor ranges than is spent each year for new ones. 


You can’t expect a 


warped. buckled range to be economical in fuel. Get a Richmond Range and stop 
the waste in the kitchen—say good-bye to sogzy biscuits, fallen cakes, scorched meats 
and late dinners, Stop that Im gE drain on the wood pile or the coal bin. Save 


money this year in the k 


h d Range can’t buckle and warp. The 





beat is not wasted, Ashes can’t perch 


RICHMOND rances 


The use of an old fashioned worn out range 
is the rankest extravagence, for such ranges 
waste fuel—ruin food. Why use a stove that 
has warped—that*s extravagant in fuel—that 
isn’t a dependable baker—when you can get 
a guaranteed Richmond Range? The day 
you put in a Richmond Range ushers in the 
day when you reduce the kitchen work—cut 
down the fuel cost and insure better baking. 


Richmond Heaters 


Richmond Heaters are the ideal stoves 
to make cold, cheerless rooms warm 
and comfortable. Our Regal Stove, 
for example, gives you the cheery 
warmth and glowing coals of an 
open fire-place with more heat 


id on a Guarantee 
peat 55 years the Richmond Stove Company 
has enjoyed an enviable reputation for intege 
tity and straight-forward business dealings. 
Zealously we guard our reputation and stand 


entire satisfaction when set up properly and 
operated in the right manner, If, for any, 


the stove back and refund your money. 
Get our catalog describing either our 
ranges or heaters. It’s full of valuable 
information about heating and cook- 
ing problems. Even if you are not 
considering purchasing a range or 

stove, youshould have a copy, 

Write for it today—NOW ! 


Richmond Stove Co. 


iy 
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Made Either Portable or Stationary 


Are You Prepared, Mr. Farmer 





Reliable Help 





est efficiency. 


BU Uae EY eel BT ell el ES eel Be ee BY ee Bm ee ee Bl Ue 


4 MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





PeUCLOUCLEUCLEUCLEUGLEVUELEUCLEUCLEVELEUCLEVGLEUCL 





The best on the market and the ch 


TO GIN YOUR COTTON 
TO PICK YOUR PEANUTS 
TO HUSK YOUR CORN - 
TO SAW YOUR WOOD 


IS LABOR CHEAP AND PLENTIFUL, OR {WERE YOU 
INCONVENIENCED LAST YEAR, IF SO 


Can be found in the Foos Gasoline 
nd Kerosene Engines. 


tb the value of an en. 





gine should be measured by the number of years it will run at its high- 


AMERICA’S STANDARD ENGINE FOR 29 YEARS 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CoO. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 











aston as $10 X $1.0,000.00 


~. Backs This SAW 


Portable Wood 
the cheapest sa: 
Qaly $10 saw wt ‘which 
table can 











(FINE BREEDING AND EXHIBITION STOCK 


For sale cheap. Single Comb Buff Orpington hens, (lay- 
ing now) Pulisis, Cocks, Cockerels, Golden Buff ali aver. 
Extra fine Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels, chalk 


— — hatched. 
Siler City, Reute 1. N.C. 


RL GILLILAND, 
SPECIAL Sar TSNeEe won Bagge J OF COCKERELS. 
R. C. RED strains. Wo. 50 
Specials, cupe, ry “many Sotho premiums in south’ ‘3 
best Shows. $1.00; $2.00; $3,00; $5.00; $7.59; $10.0: each, 
according to age “ss soe. Select: your bird; satisfao- 
tion guaranteed. . 4. C. DEATON, Lendis, MN. c. 
(Rea Pencler. 10 years.) 














BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
i this department of 
(covering Virginia, 


Farmer readers 
our Raleigh edition 


, and in this style type, 
the rate of 4 cents a word, 
If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; 
word, number or initial Nah’, Sparta, wens 
number or initial 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
If the rate seems high, 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. 
for amounts less than $1. 


Stamps accepted 


known on application, 














DUROC-JERSEYS 7} 





Duroc-Jer sey Pigs—Gilts and service boars 


of quality. Riverside Stock Farm, » Bracy, V Va, 


A Few ~ Duroe Pigs—Farrowed . July , 5th, 


for only $5 each, for quick sale. Norman H. 
Williams, Chase City, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—Gilts ‘and 





boars. Eligible to registration. No better 
stock bred. Short feed crop account drouth 
| forces us to reduce our stock at a sacrifice. 
Ten dollars each. Cash with order. Fort 
Valley Fruit Farm, Fort Valley, Ge orgia, 





POLAND-CHINAS, 





Fo or Sale—P oland-China Bo: urs. J. 8, Offi- 





Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. Satis- 


faction guaranteed, Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va. 





Registered “Poland- -China "gilts, ts, boars, and 


pigs; mated in pairs; trios or herds unre- 
lated. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 





Registered Big Bone Poland-China Hogs— 





Vissering & Grieve strain. 25 per cent dis- 
count on pigs before January 1, 1915. 20 pigs 
crossed with Poland-China and Berkshire; 
will sell cheap on quick sale. Hill Brook 
Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 





MACHINERY 


Engine—Good repair; 
Cc. L. Shuping, Morgan- 








For Sale—One ten-horse I. H. C, 
Used only a few days. 
One new eight disk Hoosier grain drill with 
fertilizer and grass seed attachment, b 
Two two-horse Syracuse i 





For Sale at a Sacrifice Price— 
International gasoline engines, 
; 1 portable International gasoline engine, 
6 horse power; 1 portable International gas- 


TAMWORTHS 








Raise Bacon— Certainly while present 
prices prevail. I have a number of Tam- 
worth males, grown and younger, and gilts, 
no akin, all entitled to registration and as 
good as the best, for sale or exchang 
Shoats and pigs galore for bacon purposes. 
eb Morris, Concord, N. C. 





GUERNSEYS 





Guernsey Bull—‘His Eminence Frolic No. 
14698," grandson of noted bull, ‘*Masher’s 
Sequel” A. R. 44; offered for sale to avoid 
inbreeding. For pedigree, photograph, price, 
ete., address James O. Gardner, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 


April Leghorn Pullets—Heavy 








Warren Strain of Single 


The Warren "acne amis 





= lace i € Minorcas—Spring pull ts, | 








tress Farm, ‘Aatsebors, N. 


Sale—Buft Orpingtons—Write or 
prices and show record, 








Bloom Kendall, 








e Hamiiton, Tryon, 





~ “White “Rocks of “ao 


Randolph Poul- 
try cde Asheboro, N. 








Ranch, Salisbury, - 











Frank Hamrick, White 
Vyandotte Poultry babe ke 











Indian Runner Ducks for Sale 
S. Kirk, Lancaster, 8S. 








HOLSTEIN-FREISIAN 








Address, Box 23, Black- 





“Beacondale Herd’’—Newportnews, Va.— 


Pure-bred, registered Holstein bulls, heifers, 
cows, for sale, 





HELP WANTED | 


HEREFORDS 








LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 
Never a winter rolls around but what we 


For Sale Cheap—Thirteen head of regis- 


tered Hereford cattle. A nice foundation 
herd. Forest Hill Farm, Clemmons, N. C, 





get dozens of requests from men and boys 


RED POLLS 





who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
we get as many more letters from farm own- 
ers who want such men. 


For Sale at a Bargain—Two Red Polled 


bull calves, four and five months old. Vrite 
for breeding and prices, Sam’l Hairston, 
Wenonda, Va, 





looking for a position, or if you want to em- 


HORSES. 





ploy good men—go after them now. 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 


Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 


Fillies. Cheapest place’ in South to buy. 


A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 





Our classified columns are eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
few pennies a week you can find just 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll be ready to start the new 


$180 Buys Extra Fine Pair German Coach 


Stallion Colts—Matched; beauties; mare and 
stud; five months. Bird dogs, too. Wm. 
Lowe, Edgar, N. C. 





year with definite plans, 


MULES 





cheerfully furnished 
Address Advertising Department. 





Excellent Farm Mule, weight 1,000 pounds, 
cheap to quick buyer. Frank Railey, Mar- 


garettsville, N. 





Wanted—Family to take charge of truck 
W. D. Nelson, Jr, 909 Ellis, Augusta, 


SHEEP AND GOATS 








Salesman — For High-class Tobacco Fac- 


Experience unnecessary, 


Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 


years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150. 
Choice rams of different ages all registered. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 





instructions sent Piedmont Tobacco 


RABBITS 





Co., Danville, Va., “Box D-23.” 


Agents—Something 
and quickest repeaters ‘on : ss, Permanent, 





A Bargain in Red Belgian Hares—Closing 


out. , Get my prices, Henry Baker, Kershaw, 


C., Box 336. 





profitable business. Spare time or all time. 


et pr ofits, Address, American Products Co., 


" Wanted—wWhite r man with family, to take 
charge of 20 cows November Ist, 
raise crop of tobacco, 





Belgian, Flemish Giant and New Zealand 


Hares for sale at reasonable price. Cheap- 
est and best meat on earth. Send for de- 
scription and prices, Address, Richland 
Heights Rabbitry, Grottoes, Va. 





Good chance for right man, 


DOGS 





ther information apply, E. H. Green, Wake- 





Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, 


Herndon, Va. 





You $120 to distribute re- 
ligious literature in your community. i 
d Experience not required. 
r woman, Opportunity for promotion, Spare 
pu ternaanel Bible Press, 


time may be used. “Wantea— 
isl Winston Building, 


Agents ; Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 





Good Opossum, Squirrel and Turkey Dog 


for Sale—Guaranteed. Frank Wrenn, Dur- 


ham, N. C., Route 6. 





Wantcec—Fox Hounds—Shipped on trial, 


or guaranteed. Give age, breeding and full 
description. T. W. Davis, Greenville, S, C. 





livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. 
Good territory open in Geor- 


For — Pure-bred Setter pups, $5 for 


males; $2.50 for females. Nice size. Marked 


black and white. Clinton J. Tull, New 


Church, Va, 





e and the Southwest. 
27, Birmingham, Alabama, 

“Where Are the | Dead?’ '—Age nts Wanted 
to sell our book, 


E. R. McClellan, Box 


TWO OR MORE BREE DS 


Wantcd—Good grade | stock hogs to raise 
on shares. <A, Kitchen, Newton, Ga. 





Big pay and valuable premiums, 


Outfit with full instructions sent for 
Complete book sent postpaid to 
eae on receipt of price, 
Boyd Publishing Company, Dept. 37, Atlan- 





Hereford Cattle; Devon Cattle; Berkshire 


Hogs—All registered. Jarman Farm, Por- 
terdale, Ga., Box P, 








Southdown Rams. Collie pups for Sep- 


tember shipment. Essex pigs, October and 
November; all pure-bred. L. G. Jones, To- 
baccoville, N. C. 


For Sale—Trio Bourbon, 


land tur keys, $10 trio. John ‘Hutto, Lexing- 











or Sale—Two camabed pigeons. 
A. fo soon Goldsboro, N, 


_*sgeons —c ‘ar oo 





Ww nite, Leghorn piltets, 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
100 Silver Campines, 
Lowe’s Poultry F: Farm, Bi 


“White Or pingtons, _ 
conas—Chickens, 





Black Minor cas _for 








“White Orpington, Black Minorca Chickens, 
Toulouse. geese, i i 
Patterson, China Grove, N. 


Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, i 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks, 

i Beverlea Plantation, 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, 








INCUBATOR 


Wanted—To buy second-hand Mammoth 
W. H. Kinney, Carrollton, 








Incubators—War prices on eggs and chick- 
ens will prevail this fall and winter. 
waste the hen’s 
with self-regulating heat control, 

i We pay freight. 
J. A, Huske, State Representative, 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 








Flat Duch and 
2 Strawberry plants, 


Jefferson Farms, 














tee eer os Seed Oats. 
Hammond, Augusta, 





a en Seed Oais— 31.50 per 





Choice Seed jaa ean and tit oved 
. Rood Eros, | Omaha, 


Hute hins, Summe rv ville. 


Fulton Seed « Oats—300 bushe Is, at 
Salter, — Ss. 




















c POSITIONS WANTED | 





Southdown’ Rams; Essex Pigs; Collie Pups, 
Rams, immediate shipment; pigs and pups, 
G, 


October’ and November shipment. has 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Wanted Position as Companion, 
ess or housekeeper. 
J.,”’ Diggs, Mathews County, Va, 

Wanted—Position as Farm Hand—By 
ber young man of twenty. 
, Care C. L. Y,, Bolivia, 








Wanted—By a young married man of so- 
ber habits, position as farm manager or su- 
years of qualified 





Percheron Stallions — Registered, hand- 


some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder's prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 








Registered Essex, Duroc- Jersey, Poland- 
China pigs, sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on stock, J. E. Coulter, Connelly 


| Springs, N. C. 








Who wants experienced real] estate, office, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS I: 





farm manager or overseer? 


best references; Can furnish of- 


LEGHOENS. 





fice or farm help if desired. 
“B," Bogue Chitto, Miss, 


LIVESTOCK 











— for Sale—$6 








Berkshire I pigs for 





CHESTER WHITES 


Oo. I. C. Pigs—Silver’s strain. 
Ramecy Bros., Crouse, N. C. 











Best: Quality Single Comb White Leghorn 
Pullets—60 cents each. Seagrove Poultry 
Farm, Se sagrove, N. C, 





‘White Le ghorns Sacrificed—Must go. Hens, 
75c, $1; pullets, 50c, 75c; cocks, $1.50, $2. 
Crushed oyster shells for poultry, 100 pounds, 
55¢e; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore Poultry 
Farm, Waverly Mills, Se, 


150,000 Baby Chicks for _ Sale—Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave, F., Birmingham, Ala. 


Bulehum: Oats for ee ey bushel 











1000 Bushels of I ‘Fulghum Seed Oats for 
R 








Johnson McCrackin Co., New- 





paisheae Oats—From selected seed. 
, four-bushel bags, 





Nice Appler Oats—Recleaned, 








F001 Busheis Pure Appler Oats for Sale— 


75 cents per bushel, . Shuler, Bowman, 





Oats—Recleaned and 


free PB i smut. W. H. Bullard, Roseboro, 











Oate—10- bushel 
Cc. 








bright, and recleaned, Write for prices. John 





Sale—Pure Georgia grown 


Ww. O’ Kelle Ys Clermont, 


made. 718 bushels per acre, 
For immediate shipment. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Hastings 100 Bushel Oats—One dollar per 
bushel, ten bushels at ninety cents, A 
Shanklin, Clemson College, S. C. 


One Hundred Bushels of “Recleaned Ful- 
ghum Oats for Sale—$1.50 per bushel. J. F 
Cason, Warre nton, Ga, KR BF. D, ease 








3,000 Bushe 1s Rust. ~ Proof Banc roft Oats 
for Sale—80 cents per bushel, ser included, 
f.o. Mi ike Mann, Fr airfield, N. 


~~ Impr ‘coved A ppler Seed Oats—A_ tis yh yie 1d- 
ing rust-proof variety, Write for sample 
and price. J. C. Moffitt, Ramseur, N, C. 


Appler Oats for Sale—Bright and heavy. 
Price, 80c bushel; 10 bushels or more @ 75c. 
W. 8B. Burkhalter, Pine View Farm, North 
Augusta, le 





Six Thousand Bushels Seed Oats—Applers, 
Bancrofts, Georgia Rustproof, selected see d. 
Eighty cents bushel. Addre sss, Nunn & An- 
drew, Pe rry, Ga, 





~Fulghum_ Oats—This lot is from seed care- 
fully selected and culled, guaranteed true to 
type. Undoubtedly the greatest oat the 
South has ever developed. $1.75 per bushel, 
 & Check with order. J. C, Jack, Augusta, ( ia, 


Hastings | Hundred Bushel Seed Oats—Free 
from rust; big yielders; raised and threshed 
by our company. 3-bushel sacks, $1 per 
bushel, f.0.b. Quincy, Fla. Buy early while 
the price is low. Owl Commercial Co., 
Quincy, Fla. 








RYE 
For Sale—100 bushels good seed rye at 


$1.15 per bushel, f.o.b. our Station, Isenhower 
& Company, Conover, N. 











Barnwell County Raised Seed Rye—War- 
ranted not to trail, $2.50 a bushel. J. M. 
Easterling, Barnwell, S. C. 


WHEAT 


Choice Seed Wheat—Leaps Prolific, $1.50 
per bushel. Routh’'s Mills, Randleman, Ne. Se 


Seed Wheat—Be ‘st Leap’s Prolific _ and 
Fultz; graded. Jno. K. Goodman, Mt. Ulla, 
North Carolina. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 




















~ For Sale—Crimson Cc ‘lover, Hairy Vetch, 
North Carolina Seed Rye. Jeffreys and Sons, 
Goldsboro, N. on 








Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Planis—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N.S, 





For Sale—Leap’s Prolific seed wheat, Ap- 
pler oats, rye. All nicely recleaned, graded, 
and free from smut. W. P. Barber, Barber, 
North Carolina, 





Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants, $1.50 
thousand. Strawberry plants, 50 cents 100, 
by parcel post; $2.50 thousand, by express. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 





Florida Grown Seed Rye and Oats—Rye, 
bushel, $3; oats, 90 cents; oats Hundred 
Bushel variety, bright, recleaned. Grower, 
Rudolph Herold, Miccosukee, Fla, 


Appler oats, per bushel, 80c; Bur clover, 
per bushel, $1.50; N. C. seed rye, per bushel, 
$1.10; Crimson clover seed, per bushel, $5.50: 
Sun dried apples, 50-pound bags, per pound, 
c; White Blooming Sweet clover, per pound, 
15e. Write for price list. Hickory Seed Co., 
Hickory, Ni C., 





Cabbage Plants for Sale—For early fall 
and wniter planting. Charleston Wakefield, 
Early Flat Dutch, Succession, Sure Head, 
and Long Island Wakefield varieties, $1.50 
per thousand, or $1.25 per thousand in ten 
thousand lots or more. Sweet potato slips 
in season,, Write, W. J. Hawkins, Mer. & 
Prop., Southern Plant Co., Plant City, Fla. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 








Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed. Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College. Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Young Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy. 
Railway agency, typewriting and telegraph 
penmanship. Our school established twenty- 
six years, Indorsed by railway officials. 
Railroad wires in school. Big demand for 
our graduates, Course completed in few 
months. Expenses low. Positions guaran- 
teed under written contract. Rapid promo- 
tion. Big descriptive catalog free. Writs 
today. Great opportunities in the railway 
service. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


| __ MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Kodak Films Developed, el —— 246¢, 
L. U. Bostian, Statesville, N. 




















Fine Pears for Sale—25c peck; 80c bushel. 
Mrs. Sarah Belle Turner, Winnsboro, S. C. 





Honey — Melilotus comb honey, 10'se 
pound; case of 60 pounds. W. H. Henders 
& Sons, Dancy, Ala. 





Fine Apples for Family Use—In boxes or 
barrels. Price quoted by mail. R. F, Jar- 
rett, Dillsboro, N.. C; 





Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala, 





Flour, Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct, All freight paid. Wrrite 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 





Wanted—Jimson Leaves at 9c; Star Root 
at 60c; Star Grass Root at 25c, and about 
two hundred other articles at high prices. 
Write us at once. R. T. Greer & Co., Marion, 
Virginia. 

Apples—Booking “orders” for October ship- 
ments. No. 1 Winesaps, $3 barrel; No. 2 
Winesaps, 2.50 barrel; No, 3 Winesaps, $2 
barrel; Yorks, $2.50 barrel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, W. E. Hall (Grower), Mechums 
River, Va. 








For Seed wheat. One_ yearling 
Shorthorn bull, and one Hereford bull 
calf. Shropshire sheep. 2 Pony colts. Berk- 
shire pigs. Rhode Island Red and Plymeuth 
Rock chickens. W. E. Shipley, Valle Cruces, 
North Carolina, 








MONUMENTS 


Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application. W. O. Wolfe, Ashe- 
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ROOFING 


isthe Best Money canBuy! Wemake § 
all kinds. For a practical roof try 


CAROLINA Metal Shingles 


They are fire—, wind—and water- 
proof. Madeof lasting metal, hav- 
om Ng tionally pure iron as its § 
f base. beautiful design, heav- B 
ily Sabon Furnished ieee ; 
painted or galvanized Any car 
pentor can put them on. "Sheets 
t and lock perfectly Noso!der- 
ge necessary. If interestedin # 
etter Roof, be sure to 


Write for FREE Catalog 


and special circular showing 
shingles in colors. Become ac- 
quainted with our full line by 
* sending a postcard to-day. 
CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ox 10,Wilmington, N. C. 























$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible OLIVER Typewriter 
Nothing Down—Free Trial— 
Less than Agents’ Prices. 
Shipped on approval. If zou 
want to keep it, send us 
month. Our booklet is worth 
sending for because it tells 
you how to save $48.00 It’s 

REE. 


TYPEWRITERS 
DIST. SYNDICATE 
166 W, 98 N. Mich Bivd., Chicago 





Model 5 














DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


Good individuals. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. For particulars write 


J. LYERLY & SONS, Route No. 1, Cieveland, N. C. 











S. C. White & Brown Leghoras 


Pullets, Hens and Cockerles for sale. 
Also aMmmoth Bronze Toms. 


PAUL M. PEARSON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WEALTH {IN INVENTIONS. Patent your 

poo ges Send for our Free Book, 
SFE ST RRR RRR ET advice How To Succeed. 
SUES @ CO. Aftys., Prt) rth St., Washington, D. 6. 




















OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before — But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale our 
papers unless he ep us satisfactory references as 

ty an ° ibility. 














Wanted—Large Place—half cleared. Box 
128, Dunn, N. C, 


Farms for Rent 
Layton, Dunn, N. C. 


Guilfora County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N 








Ten good crops. J. G. 








For Rent or Sale—Two farms, near Mon- 
roe. Bi. BD; Stewart, Monroe, N. C. 


Large and Small Farms for Sale by Owner 
—Good tobacco section, Witmer, Nottoway, 
V: ‘ginia. 








Florida Orange, Vegetable Lands—Small 
farm tracts. Quick sale; bargain. Thomas 
Bates, Sanford, Florida, 


Have Several Farms I Want to Sell—Some 
of them extra good; large and small, Write, 
Ay McKenzie, Sc hadbourn, Sy. ©, 











Forty Cows, New Barn and Equipment for 
sale, with or without farm, Apply at once, 
Ss. R. Leymore, Ww est _ Raleigh, Be. ©; 


x Middle Te nnessee 


~ Farm—130  Acres—At 
railroad town; high school, etc. For sale or 
long lease. Dr. Etheridge, Arlington, Tenn. 


Farm and Stock for Sale—One of 
the best opportunities in the South today. 
Write for particulars, L. Dillon, Bedford 
City, Va., Route 2. 


Farmer. He re is @ good country. We 
giow everything except wheat, apples, alfal- 
fa. Write for booklet. Jefferson County 

Business League, Monticello, Florida, 


For Sale—s2 Acre s—2% miles Victoria, 
Va., on sand clay road. SBargain, $1,400. 
We have farms of every description, Come 
and look them over, Write, Carter & Setzer, 
Victoria, Va., or Newton, N, C 


Mississippi and Alabama—Pine lands in 
tracts of 40 acres and up, for general farm- 
ing, stock raising, fruit, vegetables, etc. Ele- 
vated and gently rolling; good water. $5 to 
$12 per acre. Liberal terms, For Folder, 
maps, etc., address, Geo. Kilborn, Box 212, 
Mobile, Alabama, 


Thousand Dollars cash, balance five hun- 
dred year for seven years, buys an improved 
farm of a hundred acres, producing twenty- 
five hundred bushels of corn a year. Fine for 
clover and stock raising. Five-room house 
and splendid wells of flowing artesian water. 
E. McN. Carr, Rose Hill, N. C. 

For Sale—Excellent grain, grass, 
and bright tobacco farms, 
































stock, 
Good lands avd 





cheap at the price. Fine water; improved 
roads; desirable and healthful location; and 
fs00d market; school and church advantages. 
Write for descriptive catalogue today, Jef- 
freys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


For. Sale—584_ Acre s—Loc rtcd on good pub- 
lic road, near school and church; 5-room 
dwelling, good barn, two tenant houses, 
200 acres in timber, 175 acres in cultivation, 
60 acres in pasture; 35 acres in bottom land; 
7 miles from Abbeville, 3 miles from Ver- 
Gery. Price $7.75 per acre; easy terms, Al- 
len Banks, Troy, s. C. 

Virginia Bright ‘Tobacco F Farms—No, 1— 
931 Acres—500 acres cleared; splendid land 
for bright flue cured tobacco; 300 acres orig- 
inal growth timber, balance second growth; 


100 acres bottom land; good fences; seven- 
room dwelling, good stable, 20 tobacco barns; 
suitable for sub-division; a real bargain; 


price, $20 per acre. No, 2—285 Acres—200 
acres open land, lies well; gray loam soil; 
suitable for bright tobacco; six-room dwell- 
ing, four tobacco barns, two tenant houses; 
price, $4,000; terms, 4% cash. Write for cat- 


Our Cotton Crisis and the Way Out 


(Continued from page 13 this issue) 
I hold, in fact, that a definite pledge 
from the National Government to the 
farmers of the South was made when 
Secretary McAdoo said just after the 
cotton season opened that he would 
issue emergency currency to 75 per 
cent of the value of warehouse cer- 
tificates and that there was “adequate 
power under existing laws to issue 
through the National banks all the 
currency to meet any reasonable de- 
mand that may develop in any part 
of the country,” adding that: 


“State banks are actually de- 
positing their securities with the 
National banks, and the National 
banks are getting the issue 
against those securities and turn- 
ing it over to the State banks. 
It is perfectly simple to get it. 
There is no difficulty about that.” 


In my view, I say, this constitutes 
a pledge from the Administration and 
the National Government to the cot- 
ton growers of our section; and yet 
we have discovered that under the 
restrictions imposed on National 
banks only the meagerest fraction of 
the South’s~ possible warehouse re- 
ceipts may be utilized in securing 
emergency currency; that here in 
the South where National banks are 
few, all the emergency currency they 
could obtain would hardly finance the 
crop; and that there is absolutely 
nothing to insure that any part of 
the emergency currency must be 
used in financing the crop. 

I repeat that I am not one to 
ask impossible things, but we were 
told that the purpose of the new 
currency act was to provide an 
elastic currency for just such emer- 
gencies as this; furthermore we have 
the specific statements of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury I have just quot- 
ed; and the farmers of the South 
should not hold Congress guiltless if 
it fails to provide, and provide speed- 
ily, the means whereby adequate 
loans may be secured for carrying the 
crop until better prices obtain. 

The duty of the National Govern- 
ment therefore is either to recognize 
the extraordinary emergency and 
save the crop by direct means, or at 
the very least provide sufficient funds 
to enable farmers themselves to car- 
ry the crop. 





What Each State Government Ought 
to Do 


OW let us consider the duty of 
the State Government—the du- 
ty of each State Government in 

the South. I say that duty is to insti- 
tute a State-wide campaign in behalf 
of all the measures needed in the 
present emergency. I would have a 
“State Marketing Committee” organ- 
ized in every State, consisting of the 
foremost agricultural officials and 
leaders, and under its direction I 
would have eight distinct lines of 
work carried on. 

First, I would have the States in 
this way canvass the whole South, 
-ach State covering its own cotton 
area, for names of men who will hold 
anywhere from one to one thousand 
bales for ten cents a pound. 

Second, I would have the commit- 
tee act as a Bureau of Publicity and 
print press articles and posters to 
combat everywhere the ruinous false- 
hood that half the world’s cotton 
markets have been closed. 

Third, I would make this bureau 
the headquarters for giving expert 
official advice to every community 
wishing to build a warehouse. I 
would not only have it advise as to 
construction, cost, insurance rates, 
etc.. but I would have it follow the 
Knapp “demonstration” method and 
send a man to the ground to adapt 
this information to local needs. 
Moreover, I would have “marketing 
and crop diversification institute par- 
ties” organized, just as we have 
farmers’ institute parties, and I 
would have these make a tour of the 





alog. Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


State to carry out the three policies I 








have just mentioned and the other 
policies I shall mention. 

Fourth, there are many merchants 
who will pay ten cents a pound for all 
cotton received on store accounts, 
and others will accept one or two | 
bales from any one patron in this | 
way. I would have a thorough can- 
vass of the merchants made in behalf 
of this movement. 

Fifth, not half the business and | 
professional men who would join the 
“Buy-a-Bale” movement can _ be 
reached by spasmodic voluntary ef- 
fort, and these institute parties 
should either make canvasses of the 
towns or organize local committees 
to make them. Moreover, in many 
cases creditors will accept warehouse 
certificates, the cotton to be sold at 
the option of the grower. Let a list 
of such merchants also be made. 

Sixth, in hundreds of communities 
farmers are sacrificing cotton seed for 
less than they are worth, and prices 
vary six or seven dollars a ton in 


towns nota hundred miles apart. 
These marketing institute parties 


should give full information as to 
cotton seed values both for cash sales 
and for exchange as meal. 

Seventh, let a thorough canvass of 
banking conditions be made in each 
county, farmers advised as to results, 
required forms for warehouse re- 
ceipts issued, etc. 

Eighth, I would have these instit- 
ute parties seize the present moment, 
when the whole South is under con- 
viction of sin, to preach as never be- 
fore the importance of crop diversi- 
fication and a self-sustaining agri- 
culture, including tenfold more atten- 
tion to livestock. Let them inaugu- 
rate in each county a campaign for a 
record-breaking acreage of clover, 
vetch, rape, and all grain crops, and 
let them give directions for codpera- 
tion in getting pure-bred sires and 
for codperation in marketing live- 
stock, meat, poultry, eggs, etc., as 
well as codperation in marketing sta- 
pleecrops. 





Use Part of the Fertilizer Tax Money 
to Help the Folks Who Pay the Tax 


HESE are eight lines of endeav- 

or I believe every State gov- 
ernment in the South ought to in- 
augurate now. I know October is a 
busy month; I know just how much 
cotton I-used to pick that month and 
how much everybody else picks, but 
I know, too, that if every cotton 
Commonwealth should set out to give 
the rest of September and month of 
October to such State-wide cam- 
paigns for holding, warehousing and 
financing the cotton crops as I have 
indicated, and for “marketing and 
crop. diversification” meetings in 
every county, we should shake old 
Dixie from center to circumference, 
and put backbones into the people 
who only have wishbones now. 

As to where the money would come 
from, let me remind you that in near- 
ly every State a fertilizer tonnage 
tax is collected, a tax collected by the 
fertilizer companies and added to the 
prices they charge the farmer for 
every sack they sell. The farmers 
pay the tax, as everybody knows, 
and the amount 
usually turned over to a 
agricultural department runs all the 
way from about $20,000 a year in Lou- 
isiana, $70,000 in Mississippi, and 
$125,000 in Georgia to about $200,000 a 
year in North Carolina and South 
Carolina. Now what I have been pro- 
posing—and I have put it up to the 
Governor and the Commissioner of 
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More Meal b 


and 
Better Meal 


Than any other 
,cOrn mill, because 
it is completely 
equipped, for per- 
fect service. Sev- 
eral exclusive fea- 
tures. Sold on a 
guarantee to give 
absolute  satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 7 


Williams Corn Mill 


* Pebble-stone grit buhrs that outgrind 
and outwear any other buhrs. Patent de- 
vice to prevent hard substances from in- 
juring buhrs. Buhrs cannot run together 
when grain gives out. Automatic fans 











Grinds 














































clean the grain before it reaches bubrs, 
New,simple feed—modern type ball bear- 
ings. Maximum capacity—low cost. Portable. 

Ask your dealer to show you a Williams Corn 
Mill, or write us for illustrated catalogue. 


Williams Mill Mfg. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N. C. “ 

































Save Money 


on Groceries 


Here’s your opportunity to save money on your 
supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at 
wholesale prices. Stop paying big dealer profits— 
buy direct save one-third. Here are afew of our 
leading money savers. 

Perfection—High Grade Flour, per bbi. + $6.00 

Coffee—Roasted, 15c; Green, per ib. . 

Granulated Sugar, 7c; Seed Rye, per bu. 1.08 

Oats, Mixed, &63c; White, pe Fleet co 

Crimson Clover, per 100 ibs 8.50 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The quality of our goods is A number one. We 

arantee them to be pure, clean and wholesome. 

‘ou may return at our expense any groceries you 
buy which are not satisfactory in every way. e’ll 
then return your money with any transportation 
charges you have paid. Could anything be fairer? 

Our complete price list shows how to 

save money on all groceries, seed and 

ber 3 Yt use. Write for a copy. Just say 

Send me your free price list as adver- 

tised in The Progressive Farmer. Better doit now! 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
210 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 








collected and |} 
State | 





Agriculture in nearly every State—is 


that $10,000 of this fertilizer tax mon- | 


ey ought to be set aside for just such 
a campaign as I have described. In 
fact, I have long insisted that this 
money should regularly be used just 
as definitely for helping the farm- 
er in scientific and economical crop- 
marketing as in scientific and eco- 
nomical crop production. And yet in 
one State whose officials voted $15,- 


000 of this farmers’ tax money to be | 


used for a California world’s fair ex- 
hibit nearly 3,000 miles away, I was 
denounced as making an unheard-of 












































































CornShockBinder, $1.75 


Increase Your Profits And 
Decrease Your Labor 


Our Smith Shock Binder will do this. 
One boy or one man can bind as many 
cane or corn shocks as three men and 
do it quicker than by the old way. 
Easy to work, made of the best mate- 
rials. Your money back if not satis- 
fied. All farmers who have bought one 
are delighted. Mr, Webb, a well known 
farmer near Richmond, writes: “I would 
not take $10 for mine if I could not get 
another.” Agents wanted, You should 
make $5 per day selling to your neigh- 
bors. Write for particulars, or send 
$1.75 in check, postoffice or express 
money order for one. 

AMERICAN SUPPLY CO, 
Box 1075-P, Richmond, Va. 





SHADE TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 
ALL SOUTHERN HOMES 


Every home-owner in the South should plant 
shade trees, evergreens, roses and flowering 
shrubs—nothing else adds so much to the beauty 
and value of the place. 

Berckmans’ Trees For Best Results: 








ENGIN 


= See 
S.ve money e using a Vim 14 H. P. karm Motor 
for churning, ee pumping, etc. Women op- 
erate easily. Nocomp licated parts. Water cooled 

automatic, positive Pabeication: sensitive governor. 
Weighs only 75 Ibs. Comes ready to run. Fully 
guaranteed. Get catalog and special agency offer. 
THE VIM MOTOR CO., 989 Water St., Sandusky, O. 


ei 7 BOYS wk, SUIT 


$ 2B.45 DIRECT FROM MAKER TO WEARER 
DELIVERED POSTAGE PREPAID 
Greatest boy's suit offer of the season to advertise 
our famous boy’s suits and knee pants. This suit is 
made in either NorfolkorDoublebreasted style. Sizes 
6 to 18 y ars. Coat is lined with fine serge and bot- 
tom faced Pants are full peg and have side buckles; 
b lt 1 ops; side and watch pockets. Guaranteed as 
r resented or money refunde as Order today or 
write f r FREE catal ¢ and samr 
eo G-LBERT CLOTHING CO. Depeioe, Nashville, Tenn. 


FERTILIME 


Is a specially prepared Agricultural Lime. 
It cures soil acidity,improves the mechanical 
and physical condition of the land. renders 
available potash and other plant foods and 
leads to increased productiveness. write’for 
Booklet and carload prices. Dept. 


Longview Lime Works, Birmingham, Ala. 
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proposition, and even as proposing 
something absolutely illegal (until I 
got the Attorney-General’s ruling), 
when I proposed that $10,000 of this 
money should be used for helping cot- 
ton growers in this unprecedented 
crisis. 

The duty of the State, I should say 
therefore—the duty of every cotton- 
growing State in this emergency—is 
to summon its State Board of Agri- 
culture and have it set aside $10,000 
from present fertilizer funds, or if 
necessary borrow $10,000 to be re- 
paid from future collections, to 
carry on such a campaign as I have 
indicated. But if this is to be done 
no time can be lost. It must be done 
now. The only hope is to bring such 
pressure on Governors and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials as to 
make them organize immediately. 


Duties of County Organizations and 
of Bankers 


EXT let us see what is the duty 

of the farmers in each county. 
Their duty, as I see it, is to effect 
complete organizations, name strong 
working committees on each subject, 
bring pressure on State and Na- 
tion to do their parts, and prepare to 
make good the State’s deficiency in 
cases where it refuses to act. An offi- 
cial committee should interview the 
banks and find out on what terms 
leans can be had. Holding pledges 


should be collected, warehouse build- 
ing encouraged, efforts made to'keep 
distressed cotton off the market, and 
plans made for selling in pools what- 
ever cotton or cotton seed must be 
sold. 

Especially do I believe that such a 
county organization should endeavor 
to get the banks right and make them 
realize their responsibility in this 
crisis. And if I had to sum up the 
duty of our banks in a single sen- 
tence I would say this: 

Their duty is not to make large and 
unsafe loans to anybody, but to make 
small and safe loans to a great body 
of people. 

And it is certainly the duty of every 
banking institution that can do so to 
join the National Currency Associ- 
ation and secure emergency currency 
for the help of its people and the 
whole South. I know that bank after 
bank is straining to the uttermost 
limit to help farmers in this crisis, 
but I know; too, that there has been 
little codperation among them. On 
the whole, the banks are undoubtedly 
right in saying the National Govern- 
ment has not made adequate provis- 
ion for furnishing emergency curren- 
cy; and the Government is just as 
correct in saying the banks haven’t 
made proper use of the facilities that 
have been provided; and the people 
are right in saying what currency has 
been secured, for the most part, has 
not gone to the farmer. Sometime 








Save Your Peanuts This Year 


HIS year you can’t afford to feed peanuts to the 
hogs. The high prices that food stuffs will bring 
means the peanuts must be saved. The high prices 

of hay means the peanut hay must not be lost. 
the vines is to use a Benthall Peanut Picker. It picks the peanuts from the 
vines as accurately as human fingers—does the work hundreds of times faster— 
doesn’t crack the nuts or hurt the hay for feed. 
bags have been picked. 


for hand picking. 


tion. Let us demonstrate how this machine is the best investment you can make. 


Benthall Machine Co, 


The man who picks by hand pays fot a machine over and 
over again without ever owning one. 


The way to save the peanuts and 


Pays for itself as soon as 200 
You and your boys do the work—save the wages paid 


Write today for price and full informa- 





oe. A, Suffolk, Va. 








Write 


Waterloo Gasoline 


The““WATERLOO BOY”’ 


igs an engine of Superior Quality, one that is de- 
pendable and guaranteed for five years. 


. “Waterloo Boys’’ 


Salisbury, North Carolina. 


for prices and you’ll be surprised. 
are high in satisfaction 
and low in price. ey please a far- 
mer’s pocketbook and do his work 
without a kick. Why not buy an ene 
gine where you can get both Price 
and Quality. Ask for Catalog. 


Engine Co., South, 











PUBLIC DISPERSAL SALE OF 


VALUABLE LIVE STOCK 





County, Virginia. 


Short-horn bull, ‘Rosedale Nominee” No. 361 


hogs. : Cash or satisfact 


Of the LYNWOOD STOCK FARM, at Lynwood, Rockingham 
R. R. Station, LEWIS, N. & W. Railway. 


Thursday, October 1, 1914 


10 Registered Percheron Stallions, ranging from 1 year to9 years old; 10 Registered Percheron 
Mares, ranging from 1 year to 10 years old; 4 Registered Percheron Colts, weanlings; 1 pair 
sorrel geldings, fine driving horses; 2 registered saddle Mares; 1 Registered Yearling and 1 
Registered Weanling Colt; 25 Registered Short-horn cattle. Among these cattle is a pure-bred 


high-class cows ‘and a number of young breeding stock. 
ory Bank references. 


014, bred by Gov. Henry C. Stuart, and several 
33 head of pure-bred Berkshire 


M. M. JARMAN, Receiver. 











Seuthern State Fairs and National Livestock Expositions 





NAMB AND PLACE 


DATE SECRETARY 





Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, 
Alabama State Exposition Montgomery, 
Arkansas State Fair, Hot Springs, 
Georgia State Fair, Macon, 
Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, 
Mississippi State Fair, Jackson, 
North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, ‘ 
South Carolina State Fair, Columbia, S. 
*xas Southeast Fair Ass’n, Beaumont, 
xas State Fair, Dallas, Texas 
xas Cotton Palace 
Virginia State Fair 
West Tenn.-A, & 
American Royal 
City, Mo, 
National Feeders’ 
Worth, Texas . 
National Dairy Show, Chicago, 
International Livestock Expo., 


Ass’n, Waco, 
Ass’n, Richmond, 
M. Fair, Jackson, 

Livestock Show, Ka 


and Breeders’ Show, 


« *hicago, 





Texas 
V&i.ss 
Tenn,...|/Oct. 


“3h. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
-| Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 

o oft 

, . 1Oet, 
Tex.|Nov. od Te 
Oct. St PS in 
Oct. 31-Nov. 15..]8. 
Oct 


28- — ..|S. H. Fowlkes 
Geo, T. Barnes 
-|W. W. Waters 
Harry C. Robert 
L. N. Brueggerhoft 
J. M. McDonald 
J. E. Pogue 

D. F. Efird 

W. Larkin 
H. Stratton 
N. Mayfield 
A. Warwick 

W. F. Barry 


nsas 


Nov. T. J. Wornall 





Fort 





Oct. 


- Jno, A, Stafford 
oot. 


W. E. Skinner 


28-Dec. 5...|B. H. Heide 





‘on 














ago Comptroller Williams said that 
Southern banks had called for only 
$8,000,000 of emergency currency, 
when they might have had $175,000,- 
000; and W. B. Thompson of the fam- 
ous New Orleans cotton house seems 
to have been right when he said that 
instead of organizing a comprehen- 
sive concrete movement for grappling 
with the present situation, the banks 
“seem to be wallowing detached and 
rudderless in the face of the ap- 
proaching storm.” I do not see how the 
banks can escape responsibility for 
failure to finance the crop. The Gov- 
ernment early declared they could do 
it, and if they cannot, it was their 
duty then, and is even now their be- 
lated duty, to get together and com- 
pel measures which will enable them 
to do it. 


New Plans Not Needed, But Money 
and Organization to Utilize Old Plans 


HAVE set forth as briefly as possi- 

ble the duties of the individual 
and of the Nation, State, and coun- 
ty in the present crisis. I hope I have 
made it clear that only by codper- 
ation of all forces can a thorough vic- 
tory be obtained. Another thing I 
have brought out at least by impli- 
cation is that intricate plans, or plans 
that require time to popularize or 
inaugurate, will not do for this emer- 
gency. 

Moreover, some of these alleged 
panaceas seem to me utterly imprac- 
ticable and also unnecessary. The 


| proposition to compel every cotton 


grower to cut his acreage next year 


, is the chief of these. In the first place 
| neither Congress nor our legislatures 


will pass such a bill, and President 
Barrett right in saying that the 
very farmers who may assent“to such 
a plan now while they are suffering 
from the blues would everlastingly 
beat any legislator who would get it 


is 


| enacted into law. 


“When the devil was_ sick, 
devil a saint would be; 
When the devil got well, 
devil of a saint was he.” 


the 


the 


The Congressmen from all the States 
will never agree to have the National 
Government become guardian to tell 
Southern farmers what they shall or 
shall not plant—our revered “State’s 
rights” traditions would alone pre- 
vent it—nor will all the State legis- 
latures do it, and unless all do it it 
will not be done. 

But my point now is that we must 
have acreage reduction and are going 
to have it; it is not only impractica- 
ble but unnecessary to have a law 
compelling it. So long as cotton is 
under 10 cents nobody need worry 
about next year’s cotton acreage— 
especially when flour, corn, meat, 
oats, etc., are climbing to prices offer- 
ing profits ten times as great as 10- 
cent cotton offers. We needn’t trou- 
ble about the acreage. The war 
couldn’t be foreseen, but farmers are 
not fools enough to need guardians 
next spring to keep them from com- 
mitting open-eyed suicide by planting 
another 15,000,000-bale it 
couldn’t be financed they 
wanted to plant it. 

Some of our panaceas, State ware- 
housing plants, loan companies, etc., 
would be excellent if there were time 
to get them worked up and if there 
was assurance that it could be done, 
but in most cases to urge them is 
pretty much like telling men desper- 
ately fighting in battle to throw away 
the guns they have and find a new 
kind. There’s not time to doit. Any- 
body here can hatch 50 plans that 
would work if everybody would sup- 
port them, or if the legislatures or 
Congress would pass them — but 
there’s the rub. 

Our great need in this emergency, as 
I see it, is not new plans, but organiza- 
tion in State and county with men 
and money behind them to utilize the 
plans we already have for warehous- 
ing, holding, and financing the crop, 
and to compel the National Govern- 
ment to come across with the relief 
it is under solemn pledge to give. Let 
our people in every county and town- 


even if 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ship get together and work for these 
results, doing their own duty locally 
and putting fire behind congressmen, 
governors and departments of agri- 
culture until State and National gov- 
ernments do their duty also. 





For More Poultry 


HILE the students of public af- 

fairs are distressed over the ap- 
proaching meat famine, I beg to sub- 
mit that we are asleep at the switch 
unless we produce more poultry prod- 
ucts. It requires much land, capital 
and time to produce beef; one year 
and much feed to garnish a portly 
porker. The hound dog, like the 
poor, will be with us always; so no 
sheep for mutton. The goat can de- 
liver cheap meat, but is very hard to 
fence. The lowly hen must fly to the 
rescue. She is equal to the task, for 
anyone with small funds and a little 
soil can deliver a vast quantity of 
eggs and fowls within a few months, 
at a handsome profit. 

The poultry tribe are doing us ex- 
cellent service for the scant consid- 

ration we give them. While they 
need much care, they always pay us 
well. The use of dry feeds and drink- 
ing fountains, and scratching pens re- 
lieve us of much time, as by these 
methods the poultry care for them- 
selves, without overfeeding. 

We are beginning to learn how to 
get better prices for better poultry 
products, so that this is an additional 
inducement. The parcel post is also 
helping me. IRA M. HAWKINS. 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 





Shoe Manufacturers Aid in Boosting 
Cotton Prices 


ELIEVING as we do that every 
Southern man, and that every ‘in- 
dividual, firm or corporation interest- 
ed in the South and its progress 
should encourage this Buy-a-Bale- 
of-Cotton movement which has been 
started in the interest of the cotton 
producers of the South, we are plac- 
an order today for 50 bales of 
middling cotton at 10 cents a pound, 
and in our letter of instructions to 
our 150 salesmen which will go out 
this week, we are urging each of our 
salesmen’ to buy not less than one 
bale of cotton at 10 cents a pound, 
and we are requesting them to start 
a movement among the traveling men 
of the South to buy a bale of cotton. 
We assure you of our appreciation 
of the splendid work which you are 
doing in the interest of the cotton 
planters of the South, and of our de- 
sire to codperate with you in any 
movement which will assist the farm- 
ers in getting a fair price for their 
cotton. CRADDOCK-TERRY CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


ing 





Persons wishing to correspond with 
the Virginia-Carolina Cattle Associa- 
tion regarding the offer made last 
week should address Spray, N. C. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


The European 
tobacco markets 


war has had effect on the 
generally, but the loose- 
leaf business has opened up in several to- 
bacco centers in the Old Dominion, 

South Boston.—Prices were fairly good on 
this market, although the offerings were on 
the whole confined to primings. The farmers 
who shipped to this market were agreeably 
surprised to find that in spite of the war, 
the prices were nearly as good as for this 
time the past season. 

Brookneal.—So far the offerings on this 
market have been small, but such tobacco as 
has been sold has brought good prices, most 
of it being disposed of at private sales. The 
crops in this section are reported as being 
light, but to offset this, it is said that the 
quality of them is very good. It is thought 
that in a few weeks the warehouses will 
be doing a lively business, 

Darville.—The offerings on this market 
have been confined in the main to colory 
primings, and these have been bringing from 
1 to 5 cents per pound; medium to bright 
prime leaf selling from 6 to 10 cents; medi- 
um to good, 10.to 15 cents, and good to fine 
18 cents per pound. Although the ware- 
houses have been opened since the first of 
last month the sales have been very small, 
owing to the lateness of the crop. 

Chase City.—There were satisfactory prices 
at Chase City, the offerings being mostly 
primings. The market has opened up in good 
shape. 

Seuth Hill.—Up to the present writing the 
deliveries on this market have been small, 
and consisted mainly of primings, but prices 
have ruled well and buyers have been eager. 

Kenbridge.—Like the offerings on all mar- 
kets, only primings have been offered here, 
but the prices have been good and the buy- 
ing active. J. M. BELL 
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NONSENSE 


S. Blair, Guilford College, N. 
says that tell 
him they don’t take Progressive 
Farmer “because it ad- 

: have 


vertisements” or “I 
ertisements.” 


to pay 
That’s They may 
they don’t eat water mel- 
because there are too many 
seed”; don’t eat eges “because there 
much shell”; won’t eat lean 
“because there’s too much fat.” 
That isn’t the real reason, 
Blair. They are “penny 
pound foolish.” 


M R. F. 
Se. some farmers 
The 
has too many 
vecause they 
for ad\ 
pure 
as well say 
ons “ 


too inany 


nonsense. 


1s too 


Mr. 
wise and 
Let me illustrate: 
at the Tri-State Fair 
son came up to our 
sample copy. Of course, he 
ed to subscribe 
per was $1 per 

walked off. 
Just 


day last fall 
a farmer and his 
booth to get a 
was ask- 
but when told the pa- 
year he and his son 


one 


the road the tent 
of another paper that was supposed 
to sell 50 cents a year, but “to 
introduce it” they were selling it for 
25 cents and giving to boot a fountain 
(box marked $3) and a pair of 


across Was 


for 


pen 
reading 


$3) 
spectacles.” 

l saw the farmer stop and give ear 
to the slick solicitor that grabbed 
him by the arm and called him 
“brother.” In a few minutes I saw 
him dig down in his pocket come up 
with his money and hand it over. I 
smiled and felt sorry. 

About an hour afterwards, I heard 
a row and looked across the street. 
There was the farmer and his son. 
Not only had the worthless pen leak- 
ed ink all over the boy’s 
suit, but the kind solicitor 
the farmer a counterfeit 
“change.” 

Did he get 
by a long 
“seen him 
those left 
about it. 

Late that night, too, I saw the 
farmer’s son with a maul in his hand 
pounding the stuffin’ out of a fake 
machine that was supposed to gauge 
a man’s strength. If you hit it hard 
enough a little iron ring would run up 
a shaft and ring a bell. If you rung 
the bell you got a very. very, very 
“rotten” cigar. If you didn’t ring the 
bell you weren’t “strong” enough and 
(bit) hot—physically and men- 


new gray 
had given 
quarter in 
back? Not 
solicitor had 
hiked out and 
knew nothing 


his 
shot. 
first” 
said 


money 

The 
and 
they 


got 
tally. 

that 
squ 


right there and 
cents, wilted a clean 
shirt and got for his 
measley, no-account ci- 


stood 
andered 50 
collar and 
money two 
gars. 

Yet The Progressive 
worth $1 (less than 2 
for a whole year! ! 

Don’t worry, Mr. 
coming right in the end. In 
meantime, let’s not criticize but 
what we can to help such folks. 
our _ 


boy 


farmer 
cents per 


wasn't 
week) 


all 
the 
do 
It’s 


Blair. It’s 


ADVERTISING DEVELOPED THE 
WEST 


HAT populated America and 

made its growth one of the won- 
ders of the world’s history? Adver- 
tising. People heard of the oppor- 
tunities in the new land, and, believ- 
ine their material welfare would be 
bettered, came here. 

What populated the farms of the 
West and made their rapid develop- 
ment the wonder of the century? Ad- 
vertising. 

The 
wait 


railways were not content 
until the farmers came one 
and discovered these fertile 
themselves. “They advertised— 
accomplished in a few years 
what in former days would have tak- 
en several generations to 
The Southern railroads 

build the South by 
advertising. 


to 
by 
oue lands 
for 
and 


discover. 
can help 
more and better 


Save your papers and get a binder. 


METHODS OF ERADICATING 
WILD ONION 


Plowing and Ciltieetinn Properly and 
at the Right Time Will Be Heipful 


fie 


farmers 


wild onion, or garlic which 


‘Ss an annual _money loss to 
f millions eat 
can be eradicated by 
of culti 
Bulletin 
of Ag 


The wild 


vation, according 
No. 610, of 


riculture, 


the 
shortly issued, 
onion is veed pest 
part of the terfitory in the 
Atlantic coast region from 
setts to Georgia, 
Missouri. It not only milk a 
disagreeable odor and avor, but 
when onion bulblets in wheat 
they the made from it a 
pronounced garlicky odor and 

The measures recommended for 
eradication of wild onion, or gar- 
lic, pest are based the growing 
habits of this plant. {t ripens in June 
or July, when it has a stem one and 
one-half to three and eg feet 
tall, on the top of which are found 
clusters of the aerial ae eh incor- 
rectly called seeds. The eldom 
produces true {t muitiplies by 
forming two to new bulblets. 
which to grow after the leaves 


the worst 
in a large 
Massachu- 
inland 


oives 


and as far 


as 


the get 


oive flour 
taste 


the 


on 


plant 
seeds. 
S1X 


Start 





and stems die. These bulblets 
sist generally of a large 
thin white and smaller ones | 
with a hard, brown shell. The soft ! 
shell bulb germinates in the summer 
or early fall, and the hard shell bulbs | 
do not start growth until a consider- | 
ably later date. A few start in the 
late fall, but most of them remain 
dormant until the following spring, ! 
or even later. [masmuch as the plants 
from the shelled bulbs 
far enough to produce new 
fore all the hard shelle 
germinated, there 
of generations, 
the remarkable 
weed, 

To kill the wild onion, the work 
must be started in the fall to destroy | 
the plants from the soft shelled bulbs | 
before they produce new bulbs. The | 
best time is when the new plants are 
12 to 15 inches high, or during Octo- 
ber and November in the South and | 
November and December in the 
North. At this stage the land should 
be plowed fairly deep, turning under 
all the onion tops. The tops should | 
be completely buried by the plowing, 
and for this reason, a plow with a 
jointer attached to the beam will of- | 
ten be a great help. Disking the land ' 
previous to plowing will also aid in 
burying the tops. The following 
spring the field should be pianted in a 
cultivated crop, corn in check rows 
being best. Another shallow plowing 
may be necessary in the but 
ordinarily a disking or two previous 
to planting will suffice. In cultivat- 
ing the corn, the effort should be to | 
kill the onion plants that spring up 
and the easiest way to this is to 
cut off the tops. Cultivators of the | 
sweep type are the best. On many of 
the modern cultivators. to | 
18 inches wide may be quickly attach- | 
ed in place of the shovels. Some | 
soils, of course, are too stony or oth- | 
erwise unsuitable for the of | 
sweeps. 


con- 
bulb with a! 
skin 


soft advance 
bulbs be- 
d buibs have 
is an overlapping 
which is the secret of 

persistence of this 


spring, 


do 


sweeps 9 


use 


From the time the farmer is able to ' 
get on the land in the spring until the 
corn is laid by, he should direct his 
efforts towards preventing the onion 
from making top with the 
idea of killing the plants that come 
up from the hard shell bulbs. If 
is well done, most of the 
disappear by the 
Some of the hard 
ever, may delay germination for a 
year or two, so that by fall a 
plants may again be in evidence. The 
farmer, therefore, should be prepared | 
to follow the same plan of deep plow- } 
ing late in the fall, succeeded by a | 
carefully cultivated crop the next 
spring. In two years this treatment 
is almost sure death to all wild on- 
ions in the land, and the work can be | 
carried out with but little 
and expense. 


growth, 
this 
onions will 
end of summer. 


shell bulbs, how- | 


few | 


extra labor | 





Mone CROP 


European wars will make it scarce andec 
The best authorities have prov 








ause high prices. 
that 


Top Dresaeing Oats 


with Nitrate of Soda in Fall or Spring, 100 pounds to the acre, has 
produced an increased crop of upwards of 480 pounds of grain. 

Now is the time to prepare to profit by this knowledge. 
my free books on the use of 


Nitrate of Soda 


and get authentic information. This may prove the opportunity of 
your life to make big money from your grain crops. Your address 
on a post card will bring all desired information. 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS “prcpaiitis* 25 Madison Ave., New York 


Propaganda 


Write for 





The farmer’s oppor- 
tunity to make big 
Money in Oats. 
Such a chance may 
never occur again. 


Hitrate 
of 
Soda 
100 ths. 


Nitrate 
of 
Soda 


fo the 











Stark Early Elberta 


Is Biggest Money-Maker 


B. Carine of South Glastonbury, Conn., has made a big fortune in F 
peaches. He gives first place to this great variety. Comes in when market is 
right—19 days ahead of old Elberta—with no other Peaches on market. 
The sweetest, best-tlavored, finest-grained yellow peach. ‘op prices on all you can 
produce. Plant this fall sure—gain a year. Write for Buyers’ Low-Price Catalog. 
Eastern growers address Stark Bros., North Girard, Pa., or 
Dansville, N. Y. Western growers address only 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co. 

Box 128, Louisiana, Mo. 



































Get Stumps ng 
With Less Work 


**An explosive reduces the labor of clearing land to mini- 


mum,’’ says Minnesota Farmers’ Bulletin 134. ‘‘It may be 
used by any intelligent man.’’ Pulling stumps requires costly 
labor and machinery. You can get out stumps of any size, roots 
and all, and break them into pieces easily handied, by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Atlas Farm Powder is made especi- 
ally for farm use. It is easy to use 
—no experience needed. Just bore 
a hole, light afuse, and work that 
would take hours or days is done 
instantly!’ There is an Atlas 
dealer near,to book your order, 


You can make more money from 
your land by using Atlas Farm 
Powder to blast out stumps and 
boulders, break up hardpan in 
unproductive fields, do ditching, 
and dig holes for trees or posts. 

It is the cheapest farm hand. 


Send Coupon for ‘‘ Better Farming’? Book—FREE 


Our big new book, “ Better Farming,” telis how to improve the fertil- 
ity of “the soil, how to grow bigger crops, redeem waste land, im- 
prove orchards, etc., with Atlas Farm Powder. Valuable to every 
land owner. Sent free for the coupon—mail it before you forget it. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY $52°2' WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Sales Offices; Birmingham, Poston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New Yor, Philadelphia, St. Louis i 
PETIT yey yy ree eC 





* Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your book, ‘*‘ Better Farming.’ 
{ may use Atlas Farm Powder for 


PF-S26 
Name. 
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The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 





THIS PONY 











“BUTTERCUP”’ 


“BUTTERCUP” isa beautiful black 
and white spotted Shetland Pony with 
long silky mane and tail. She is about 6 
years old, stands 42 inches high and weighs 
around 350 pounds. We have already 
given away 233 ponies to boys and girls 
who joined our Pony Ciub and ‘‘Butter- 
cup’’ is just as fine as any of these other 
233 beautiful ponies. This is saying a’ 
great deal when you consider that we go 
around to all the big pony farms 
and pick out the very best ponies we can 
get for children. ‘‘Buttercup”’ is as 
gentle and lovable as any pet could be 
and is thoroughly broken to ride and 
drive. Hitched up to_her nobby little 
pony cart, with her nickel, trimmed har- 
ness flashing in the sunlight, she makes 
the prettiest picture you ever saw. Not 
only is she pretty, butshe can carry along 
a whole buggy load of happy children at 
a fast clip—faster than many big horses 
can. Can you imagine anything you 
would like to own better than ‘‘Butter- 
cup’? and her complete outfit? Read 
this page through carefully and then send 
us your name and address so we can te!l 
you just how you can get her for your own. 


Send 











(= sCOTHER BOY ORGIRL THIS PONY 


GIVEN 
AWAY 





WE WILL GIVE YOU OR SOME 


WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT, JUST 
AS IT LOOKS IN THIS PICTURE. 


Here is ‘‘Buttercup” 


ame 


“Se 





THE OUTFIT 


ALONG with “‘Buttercup”’ we send 
the finest and most complete Pony Outfit 
that you ever saw: A stylish four wheeled 
pee buggy—strong and easy riding (just 
ike the one in the picture) a handsome 
black nickel trimmed harness and a, hand 
made saddle and Indian horsehair bridle. 
No matter how rich a child’s parents may 
be they could hardly buy him a better or 
more complete outfit than the one 
we send with ‘“‘Buttercup’’ to you or 
some other boy or girl. The horsehair 
bridle is made especially for us by an old 
cowboy as Deer Lodge, Montana, and is 
hand woven out of many colored horse- 
hair—red, black, blue, yellow, green and 
white. It is woven into remarkable Ind- 
ian designs, mounted with flufiy tassels, 
and the reins endina real cowboy quirt. 
You will be the first in your neighborhood 
to have one of these bridles if you send 
us your name and get *‘Buttercup’”’ and 
the outfit. _We had just as soon send this 
wonderful Pony Outfit to you as to any 
other boy or girl, but you must send your 
name and adcress right away sO we can 
tell you all acout our easy plan. Usethe 
coupon below and mail it now. 











If You Want To Own “Buttercup” 


As scon as we hear from you we will tell you how to co ahead and get “BUTTERCUP” for your own. 
hbecanse it gives real Shetlard Ponics to boys and girls and you can have one of our 


beautiful littie “BUTT 


ERCUP” and her outfit because our plan of giving away ponies is different from others. 
and giris all over the United States, from the st2te of Vermont to the state of California, several going over 1800 miles from St. Paul, is proof that we give 
rong yd or banker in your town knows that the Webb Publishing Company of St. P 

ouses in the United States and can afford to give away ponies to advertise its papers. 


nies as well as any other child. 


aul, Minnesota, established more than 30 years ago, is one of the 
We never heard of one of the 233 children to whom we have already given ponies until . 


Our wonderful Pory Club fs known all over the country 
Don’t let anyone persuade you that you can’t get 
The fact that we have already given away 233 ponies to boys 


mies away. The 
argest publishing 


they wrote us they wanted a pony and that is why you must send us your name and address at once if you want us to send you “BUTTEECUP” and her dandy outfit. 








“‘Bob,”? John B. Corn, Jr., Pulaski Co., Arkansas. 


““Sweetheart,”’ Lillias E. T. Howe, Nevada Co., California. 
“Pippin,’? Doris Navarette, Fairfield Co.. Connecticut. 


“Pal,’? Julia Federer, Champaign Co., Hilinois. 
*“Heinie,’? Clarance 
“Justin,’? Norma Thorsen, Palo Alto Co., lowa. 
“Jerry,’? Cleta Johnson, Douglas Co., Kansas. 
*“Keno,’”? Vanessa Lykins, Bourbon Co., Kentucky. 


“Moerry,”? Isabelle Whitecraft, Baltimore Co., Maryland. 
“Clipper,’’ Adelaide J. Stever, Bristol Co., Massachuscits. 


Niemoeller, Bartholomew Co, Indiana. 


> 


our 223 
“‘Peter,’? Charley Mahoney, Cer Co., Michigan. 
“Star,’? Clarance Grover, Trail Co., Minnesota. 

““Mac,”? Ruth Mead, Saline Co., Missouri. 

“‘Reggtie,’’ Clifford Smith, Yellowstone Co., Montana. 
“Bumps,” Barton Lewis, Dawes Co., Nebraska. 

“Busy,’” John H. Albrecht, Jr., Camden Co., New Jersey. 
“Sultan,” Donald M. Robinson, Saratoga Co., New York. 
“‘Silver-Tips,’? Georgia Lee Barringer, Stanley Co., N. Car. 
**Paddy,”? Grace McGogy, McIntosh Co., N. Dakota. 
“Flo,’? Loyd Thomas, Allen Co., Ohio. 


$ ee > 


“Da 


% —- am — Fy 
ity 3 4 


Falls 





e 
Lucky Pony Winners 
*Peaches.”* Alicia M. Davenport, Kinamath Co., Oregon. 
ppie,’? Ernest L. Heckert, York Co., Pennsylvania. 
“Jrene,’? Colgate M. Searle, Kent Co., Rhode Island. 
“Cupid,’? Edna Evans, Moody C 


‘o., So. Dakota. 


“‘Lady,’? Marion Jones, Franklin Co., Tennessee. 

“Zip,’? Ella L. Fullam, Randoph Co., Vermont. 

*“Lulu,’? Louise Damron, Benford Co., Virginia. 
“*Scotty,’? Catherine Rohrbeck, Pacific Co., Washineton. 
**Princess,”? Geneva Holt, Nicholas Co., 
*‘Polly,’’ Alfred Hokenstad, Dane Co., Wisconsin. 


W. Virginia. 











Notice we print the names of 30 of our 223 Lucky Pony Winners. We would gladly print the whole 233 namcsif we had room for them here, but we will send them to you just as 
soon as we here from you. 





‘ * Possibly some of these happy children live in your county or a county near you and, if so, you probably know them because our Lucky Pony Winners are the best 
known children in their neighborhoods. However, it dosen't make any di®erence where you live; if you send us your name and are the lucky child to get **Buttercup”’ she and her whole outfit 
will be shipped without one cent of cost to you. 


of getting a Shetland Pony. 


Every Club Member Gets a Prize 


Every single ehild who sends us bis name and joins 
our Pony Club will receive a bancsome prize of his 
own choosing. Besides the Pony Outfit (and the 
Big Surprise we have for you) we will give Bicycles, 

iamond Rings, Sewing Machines, Rifles, Cameras, 
Gold Watches, Flashlichts and many other wonder- 
fut rewards that you never could get_until now. Of 
course, “Buttercup” and her dandy Outfit isthe best 
prize of all and you have the same opportunity to 
get her as any otber boy or girl if you send us your 
name now. 


a Redress al! Letiers Te 
THE. FARMER’S: WHE PONY €LUB 


588 WEBB BLBG., - 2: ST. PAUL, MINN. 


guense= CUT OUT THIS PONY COUPON AND MAIL TODAY °**°"""" 


The Farmer’s Wife Pony Club:-« 
588 Webb Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me pictures of *“‘Buttercup” and 
names of the 233 ponies you have given away, and 
also tell me how to take care of Shetland Ponies 
I have no pony and want to join the Popy Club 
and get ‘‘Buttercup’’ for my own. 


NAME 





P.O 





IN THE SADDLE Ai Ale 2 SSMU etetieaedas, Eg: Sele Recerca 








THIS COUPON IS GOOD FOR 1000 VOTES FOR “BUTTERCUP” 





If you send us your name the day you read this, we will send you 1000 votes for **Buttercup”’ and a big surprise that will double your chances 


Send Your Name Today. 

Our ponies are given away 80 quickly that you will 
be more sure of getting this one if you sit right down 
now and send us this coupon with your name and 
address or send it in a letter (either way will be all 
right). The work we require you to do to be a full 
fiedged Pony Club Member, eligible to get ‘‘Butter- 
cup” is so easy that any child who could drive a 
pony can doit, We shall write you promptly just 
as coon as we hear from you. 


Lan Address All Letters To 
THE FARMER’S WIFE FORY CLUB 
588 WEBB BLBG., ST. PAUL, MINK, 














